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Maine Larimer, 


“Dr. Peter Collier, Director of the 
Geneva, New York, State Experiment 
station, has resigned. II] health, which 
has been following him for some time, 
was the cause of this step. Professor 
Henry, of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College, has been tendered tbe position, 
put declines to accept. 








All stock need as careful attention to 
their wants at this time as during the 
months of winter. Any stock allowed 
to shrink in condition now from ex- 
posure, or from the lack of proper food 
and plenty of it, is not only kept ata 
loss, but further and worse, is being put 
into a condition that it will take a long 
course of feeding at the barn to recover 
fom. A good rule is to see that the 
wants of all the farm animals are fully 
supplied at all times. Don’t be afraid of 
arly feeding at the barn. 


Dr. John M. Parker of Haverhill, 
President of the Massachusetts State 
Veterinary Association, in a paper read 
atthe recent annual convention of the 
American Veterinary Association, had 
this to say in regard to the use of 
tuberculin: ‘That in avery large pro- 
portion of cases of tuberculosis that 
react in tuberculin, the disease is ex- 
tremely light; in this condition the 
mimal is not a source of danger to 
tither human beings or to other cattle, 
and that under favorable circumstances 
many such cases would entirely recover.” 








“How Creameries are Built,” is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by the Ver- 
mont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, 
Vt., which contains twenty illustrations, 
as well as complete instructions about 
organizing creameries, order of busi- 
ness, and directions for cream gatherers. 
This enterprising company furnish archi- 
tect’s plans for buildings, and are pre- 
pared to supply all equipments needed. 
No need of ‘“‘creamery sharks” from the 
West “farming the farmers,’’ when 
everything wanted for a full creamery 
«uipment can be obtained right here 
among us for less money. If you are 
thinking of introducing the business 


mieod and get this pamphlet. 





METHODS IN CORN CULTURE. 


A trip across the country, and up and 
down the Connecticut river valley for 
wme distance, made a few days since 
forthe purpose of rendering assistance 
ita series of farmers’ institutes, afford- 
td favorable opportunity for taking ob- 
ervations on the corn crop, and learning 
ifmethods and practices in its culture. 
Everywhere on the route the crop this 
jaar is a bountiful one, and grown, 
pened and harvested in its full perfec- 
tion. Not adrawback of any account, 
tran obstacle in the way of the highest 
bounty, has been met from the planting 
othe harvesting. It is a remarkable 
tet that in every nook and corner of this 
toad country where corn is grown, the 
top this year is found in its highest per- 
fection and in the greatest of bounty. 
That matter that the price is low where 
town for consumption, as in New 
hgland? It is needed, and it fills the 
ume necessity as though its selling value 
Yere in the opposite extreme. 
With all the farmers met this crop is 
tore appreciated as less costly methods 
culture have been learned and intro- 
fed, and the economy of the crop 
instock feeding fully learned. Whether 
town on a large or small scale, sub- 
“antially all farmers have adopted the 
abor saving methods of work. The ma- 
lure is applied broadcast to the land, 
te planting is done with a machine, 
td the hoeing chiefly with the 
Yeder and cultivator. On lands com- 
Mtatively free from witch grass there is 
" difficulty in securing clean culture 
vith the field through the use of the 
“ree power machines named, and with- 
‘“t further aid from the hand hoe. 
heed’s weeder is now taking the place 
{the smoothing harrow, as formerly 
Wed broadcast over the corn field in the 
“ly stages of the growth of the plants. 
due time this is followed with the 
‘itivator. These are of many makes. 
‘sulky pattern of this implement is 
“W on trial here in New England, drawn 
'two horses, working both sides of 
he Tow at once, and throwing the earth 
“htly upto the corn on either side. 
he only objection to this to be seen, if 
tat be an objection, is that it slightly 
tills” or ridges the rows of corn. Its 
Mork in destroying weeds is admirable. 
a was interesting as well as instructive 
5 Sete, on those grandly productive 
“nnecticut river intervales, so naturally 
~e to corn production, the differ- 
a in effect on the crop between clean 
, ture and its opposite. Every time it 
“the same, The corn shocked in the 
= uncovered the character of the 
"k which had been applied, while the 
“uber of the standing shocks and the 
he the ears recorded the result. 
‘ one side of the boundary line between 
” farmers’ was to be seen the clean 
. thoroughly cared for surface, and 
’ always loaded with its bountiful 
m4 While on the other side was the 
““ thickly foul with ripened weeds 
“standing grass, and every time thin- 
‘tudded with its shocks of weakly 
‘¥2 corn, Evidently if a farmer is to 










grow corn it pays best to give it the care 
and the culture needed. 

The methods of harvesting this crop 
differ widely in all localities. Many 
who are growing it on a large scale are 
storing in silos. In most cases now the 
corn grown for this purpose is the com- 
mon corn adapted to the locality, and 
packed ears and stalks together. The 
economy of this course seems to com- 
mend itself to the judgment of most 
thinking farmers. 

But all farmers are not provided with 
silos, and besides the grain is wanted, 
and is grown, for other purposes than to 
feed with the stalks which boreit. In 
such cases the fodder is generally as 
carefully husbanded as the ears of golden 
corn, The practice of cutting and 
shocking is almost universal. In 
most cases this is taken to the barn to 
husk. Some, however, husk in the field. 
In such case the fodder is left in the field 
where it grew to further dry off, suitable 
for housing. In several cases seen the 
fodder was drawn together into minia- 
ture stacks, or mammoth shocks, as 
the editor of the Farmer has some- 
times suggested, and is the present 
year doing on account of lack of room 
for housing. In this way it will not be 
injured to any extent by rains, and later 
on will be dry enough to pack away in 
quantity. 

We called at one fine farm in the Con- 
necticut river valley, in the town of 
Haverhill, New Hampshire, for the pur- 
pose of noting methods of growing and 
handling the crop. The farm is noted 
for its fine crops of corn. It is owned 
by Mr. Hubert Eastman, who has his 
son, W. F. Eastman, associated with 
him. This isa fine farm, and carries a 
large herd of cows and other cattle. 
Ten acres of corn were grown the past 
season, and absolutely without hand 
labor, the Breed’s weeder and sulky culti- 
vator doing the work, and leaving the 
field as clean as one could desire. The 
thickly standing shocks of corn on the 
sections, not yet taken in, gave the same 
testimony in favor of clean culture, as 
elsewhere seen. 

The new McCormick corn reaper 
and binder was tried in the cutting of 
this corn, but did not work to full satis- 
faction. The machine did not appear to 
be quite equal to the task of handling so 
stout a job. 

A method of husking entirely new to 
us was on trial at this farm. The corn 
was left in shock in the field until the 
ears were quite well dried off. It was 
then taken to the barn and run through a 
common overshot threshing machine, ears 
and stalks together. The separator win- 
nowed and separated the shelled corn as 
in giain threshing, and did a good job. 
Of course the stalks were none the worse 
for use as fodder from running through 
the beater. Whether this would prove a 
method to be recommended remained to 
be decided. 

A field for the crop of another year 
was being prepared by the Messrs. East- 
man. In this we were much interested. 
They claim that in general there is not 
sufficient attention given to the working 
of the land in preparation for the crop. 
A field was plowed immediately after 
the hay crop was taken off, three inches 
deep. This was harrowed every few 
days since, giving the grass no time 
to start, and thoroughly disintegrat- 
ing and shredding the whole furrow. 
Now the manure from the barn was be- 
ing applied, and the land again plowed 
six or seven inches deep. The whole 
was as mellow as a garden. To any 
thinking farmer such practice needs no 
endorsement. The Messrs. Eastman 
well say that in order to grow corn suc- 
cessfully with these modern appliances 
there must be thorough work from start 
to finish. Certainly they were illustrat- 
ing it, and their bountiful yields of yel- 
low corn, and their clean fields, are evi- 
dence of the soundness of their conclu- 
sions. 


WHAT SHEEP MANAGEMENT LACKS. 








We have frequently had occasion to 
say that Maine sheep growers do not 
seem to know how to conduct the mut- 
ton sheep businessx the same statement 
might probably be expanded and as 
truthfully cover New England. It is 
true that there is here and there a man 
who is successful with a small flock, and 
is realizing something of their possibili- 
ties out of them. But in these cases the 
sheep are kept in small flocks only, and 
not in sufficient numbers to make up 
any considerable measure of the busi- 
ness of the farm on which they are kept. 
The statement is with such keepers that 
‘a small flock of such sheep and lambs 
do well, but they cannot be made suc- 
cessful in large numbers.” This is the 
general conclusion abroad among farm- 
ers, hence such sheep husbandry is car- 
ried on only in asmall way and is not 
increasing in any considerable measure. 

Now, we claim tbat the reason these 
farmers who are confining their attention 
to afew only of the sheep and lambs of 
the mutton breeds, entertain the idea 
that the business cannot as well be ex- 
tended is because they do not know how 
to do it. These small flocks, gleaning 
the cream of the farm, find their full 
wants met and are highly flourishing 
and successful. Increased flocks could 
not fare as well under that management, 
hence are measurably a failure. Thus 





it is seen, as now managed, this fat 
sheep husbandry is a help-yourself sys- 
tem on the part of the sheep. Their 
wants are not provided for through the 
thoughtful foresight and provision of the 
owner. Hence itis true that only small 
flocks can be made to thrive and bring 
forth the rich profits they do. Increased 
in considerable numbers, there is not 
enough choice gleanings on a farm to 
meet their wants in full supply. Hence 
their failure to thrive as well. 

We once asked a noted flockmaster 
who was making a success with the mut- 
ton sheep, if they could be kept in large 
numbers tothe farm as ordinary wool 
sheep had been kept on the thousands of 
farms in Maine. “If their peculiar 
wants are supplied,” was his answer. 
“When this is done, they can as well be 
kept in large numbers as any other 
sheep.” 

This is just where the knowing how 
todo it is called for. It is a different 
business from our former wool growing. 
It must be conducted on a more liberal 
or intensive system. The sheep must be 
supplied at all seasons of the year and 
every day of the time with all the food 
material they need, and of a kind and in 
the form suited to their peculiar wants. 
The lambs must be forced toa quick 
growth and the sheep toa high condi- 
tion. Hence crops must be produced 
and products provided for this special 
purpose. Maine sheep growers have 
not been keeping their flocks in that 
way. Hence they have not learned the 
crops best suited to this work. At this 
particular season of the year, for in- 
stance, and from now on into the winter 
months, special provision must be made 
for them if the high condition and rapid 
growth be kept up. 

Professor Shaw, while at the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph, carried 
on extensive experiments in the growing 
of special crops and the fattening of 
sheep and lambs on the same, on a large 
scale, for the benefit of Canadian sheep 
growers. A few individuals among us 
are feeling their way in this business in 
asmall way, and intime from their ex- 
perience more will, of course, be known 
of it. Why would not such illustrations 
be a proper work of our agricultural col- 
lege farm and station? Will some one 
tell us? 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE AT WORCESTER. 


It is a high compliment to the strength 
and the influence of the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry in the East that this na- 
tional organization is again coming to 
New England. Its twenty-ninth annual 
meeting is to be held at Worcester, be- 
ginning on Wednesday, Nov. 13, and con- 
tinuing some ten days, or until its busi- 
ness is completed. This is the third 
time the meeting has been called in New 
England, once in Boston, and two years 
ago at Concord, New Hampshire. 

The National Grange membership con- 
sists of the Masters of the several State 
Granges and their wives. The organiza- 
tion is made up of a strong, sound, con- 
servative, yet progressive element, who 
are powerful in promoting good citizen- 
ship among the rural population of the 
country. The election of officers to serve 
for the next two years occurs at this 
meeting, which will give an unusual in- 
terest to this occasion. 

The members of the order in Maine 
should, and no doubt will, avail them- 
selves of this favorable opportunity for 
meeting with the national organization, 
and will attend in large numbers. Es- 
pecially low rates have been secured on 
the railroads, and every needed arrange- 
ment for accommodation of those attend- 
ing has been made at Worcester. Par- 
ticulars concerning these matters, to- 
gether with the order of exercises at the 
meeting, are in the hands of State Mas- 
ter Wiggin, and will be furnished the 
Farmer in ample time for preparation. 
Massachusetts is a goodly State to visit, 
Worcester is an active, thriving up-to- 
date city, the farm work of the year is 
well closed up, so that all things favor 
the taking of a few days’ time to meet 
with the national workers in this grand 
farmers’ organization. We trust there 
will be a large delegation from Maine. 








“TOO DRY” BUTTER. 

The Jersey Bulletin knows all about 
good cows, but does it know as much 
about good butter? In speaking of the 
varying per cent. of water in butter in a 
late issue, it gives the extremes as from 
9 to 20 per cent. Then, assuming to 
know, it goes on to say that ‘‘9 per cent. 
is too little. Such butter is entirely too 
dry and crumbly.” 

Now, it is one thing to know good 
butter when you find it. It is, however, 
entirely a different matter to know what 
causes the varying characteristics found 
in differing samples. Experience at the 
churn and the worker, by one who 
studies as he works, would show the 
operator that the absence of water is not 
by any means the cause of a crumbly 
consistency of the product. A very 
watery butter may be crumbly, while a 
sample containing but alow percentage 
of water may be of that waxey and 
adhesive consistency which represents a 
full perfection of grain and texture. It 
all depends on the different steps of the 
work, whether they be right or wrong, 
and not upon the amount of water that 
is left in or worked out. 


ERRORS IN EDUCATION. 


Several years ago many of the readers 
of the Farmer became interested in the 
writings of Mr. O. H. Leavitt, then of 
Turner, and since that tirce an occasional 
contributor to our columns, ‘We give 
herewith the substance of a lecture given 
by Mr. Leavitt before the Amoskeag, N. 
H., Grange on the subject of education: 

One reason why our common schools 
are not what they should be and might 
be, is that they lead students away from 
all productive industry. Another is, 
that they assume that all children have 
equal capacities, and must be treated 
alike and educated in the same line. I 
will explain these two objections in the 
order in which they are named. First, 
we will go back to the day when the 
woman calls her four years old boy 
from his play to go toschool. She en- 
courages him to wash his face and comb 
his hair by telling him that he wants to 
look nice and grow up to be a minister. 
The teacher tries to rouse his ambition 
to learn to read by telling what a grand 
thing it would be to be a schoolmaster. 
A little later, when pronunciation is his 
stumbling block, he is spurred on by the 
picture of a great orator, Governor or 
President. When he is puzzling his 
brain over the absurd and useless prob- 
lems in mathematics, he is told that he 
must learn these things or he cannot be 
a rich merchant. And so it goes 
through the whole list of so-called 
learned professions and light occupa- 
tions, and all through the school days. 
History is necessary for a statesman; 
Latin will enable a doctor to write his 
prescriptions in such a way that his vic- 
tims will goto the druggist and pay a 
big price for pure water, or any of 
the articles in common use, and not 
know what they are getting. There is 
no hint in the whole system, as it has 
been conducted, that gives a child to 
understand that a farmer or a mechanic 
needs an education, er will make a better 
citizen, a more intelligeht companion, 
or be any better fitted to enjoy life as he 
goes along. Instead of telling the boy 
that botany will enable him to tell the 
weeds from the useful plants, and to 
understand their nature and the best 
means to be used to either exterminate 
or cultivate them, it is simply held up 
as one of the sciences that must form a 
part of an education, and, like more than 
half the studies that are drilled into the 
suffering children in our schools, is of 
no earthly use, unless the child is to be- 
come a teacher and perpetuate the folly. 

There is no hint that natural history 
will induce and enable people to observe 
and understand what they see as they 
are at their daily labors. It is made adry 
study that must be taken like so much 
medicine, because it is in the books and 
is prescribed by the mental physicians. 
From first to last, education is intro- 
duced and imparted in such a way that 
the more of it young people get the more 
they feel that they are above physical 
labor, and that it would be throwing 
away what they had learned to earn their 
living by productive toil. 

The next objection to the present sys- 
tem, that it considers all children alike 
and fits them for the same positidéns, is 
so evident to any one who has given ita 
thought that but little argument seems 
necessary. Children are divided into 
classes more according to age than to 
mental powers, and lessons are given 
and all must learn them or suffer the 
consequences. Those who are easy to 
learn are held in check, and those more 
slow of comprehension are kept in such 
fear of punishment if they fail that they 
simply blunder on to the mechanical 
part of the task, committing a lesson or 
working out a problem without any 
understanding of what the words or 
sentences mean or how to apply the 
problem to a single case in actual busi- 
ness. Another bad feature of this con- 
dition is that all are taught the same 
things. This is proper as far as the 
simple foundations of an education are 
concerned, for we all want to know how 
to read and write and spell and use 
figures to some extent. But beyond this 
the present system is a cruel absurdity. 
The girl who is to be a wife and mother 
and needs to care for her health and be 
prepared for what must be the lot of 
nearly all of her class is obliged to ignore 
everything that is necessary or useful in 
her future career and follow the studies 
prepared in the books with the boy who 
is fitting himself for college and intends 
to be a lawyer, doctor, preacher or a 
politician. She is given headaches, dys- 
pepsia and nervous prostration in en- 
deavoring to keep up with the class on 
studies which will never be of any use 
unless she becomes a teacher. This is 
the worst part of this very bad feature 
of our present system. The many are 
deprived of all practical education and 
obliged to follow the path marked out 
for the few who may go hightr and get 
their living without bodily labor. The 
system of forcing children to study every- 
thing there is in the books is as absurd 
as it would be to expect them to eat all 
there is in the house at one meal. 

School books are prepared so that 
students can find whatever they want to 
know, and it was no more the original 
intention that they should be taken in 
course and all learned by one person 
than it was that one man should work at 
all trades and attend to all professions at 
the same time. The result is that chil- 
dren are kept in the schoolroom during 
the years when they would be better off 
out in the fields and woods finding sub- 
jects that would lead them to study to 
answer questions which would naturally 
arise; and many of them who are not 
too precocious to be of any great promise 
for the future are tired of and disgusted 
with all mental effort before they are old 
enough to understand the need of know- 
ing anything or how to apply the rules 
to any problems not found in the books. 





The annual meeting of the West 
Washington Agricultural Society was 
held Oct. 22d, and officers were 
chosen as follows: President, Jas. L. 
Bucknam; secretary, E. F. Allan; treas- 
urer; F. L, Allan; D. W. Campbell, E. C. 
Drisko, T. W. Look, J. W. Coffin, J. C. 
Strout, directors. The total receipts, 
$3206.52; expenditures, $3176.00. The 
directors will meet the 22d of February, 





1896, to arrange for the year’s work. 





INFLUENCE OF FOOD IN MILK PRODUC- 
TION. 


An experiment was conducted at the 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station by 
Prof. H. J. Waters, W. H. Caldwell and 
R. J. Weld, on the influence of quantity 
of food upon economy of milk and butter 
production, and the results are as follows: 

Varying quantities of a ration con- 
sisting of timothy hay and a mixture of 
corn meal, wheat bran and linseed meal, 
were fed to ten fairly good cows fora 
period of 101 days. 

I. When the average cost of food con- 
sumed per cow per day was 19.9 cents, 
an increase of 2.5 cents in the cost of 
the ration produced an increase in the 
value of the butter product of 3.6 cents, 
or a net gain of 1.1 cents per cow, 
amounting to 27.2 cents per day fora 
herd of 25 cows, or $72.50 per year. 

Il. A further increase of 2.7 cents 
per day, making the ration cost 25.1 
cents, showed no increase in the butter 
product, and was therefore fed at a loss. 

III. At this point a reduction in the 
daily cost of the food consumed to 20.1 
cents per cow, showed a net gain in the 
daily profit returned of 3.5 cents over 
the period when the ration cost 25.1 
cents, amounting to $262.50 per year for 
a herd of 25 cows. 

IV. A further reduction of 3 cents per 
day in the cost of the ration, making the 
average cost 17.1 cents, gave the small- 
est net profit of any period in the ex- 
periment, amounting to a loss of 6.3 
cents per cow per day when compared 
with the ration costing 20 cents, and 7.4 
cents per day per cow in comparison 
with a ration costing 22.4 cents. 

This means a yearly loss on 25 cows, 
when compared with the ration costing 
20.1, of $472.50, and $555 when com- 
pared with the ration costing 22.4 cents 
per day. 

V. It does not appear to be profitable 
in the average case to increase the food 
of animals as long as they will continue 
to show an increase in the butter pro- 
duced, for beyond a certain limit, which 
varies with different animals, the in- 
creased product is made at a greatly in- 
creased cost of food. 

VI. While there is a danger of loss 
from overfeeding, as is shown by the 
results in period III, there is a very 
much greater probability of a loss oc- 
curring from underfeeding in ordinary 
practice, since the most profitable rations 
in our trials were nearly up to the 
limits of the appetites of the animals 
when the consumptien of any consider- 
able quantity of coarse fodder was re- 
quired of them. 

VII. Wide differences are shown in 
the yearly profit returned by animals 
producing approximately the same quan- 
tity of milk and butter. The extremes 
in the ten animals used in this trial are 
as 1 is to 1.95. 

VIII. The ration giving us the great- 
est daily profit is lighter in digestible 
nutrients than that recommended by 
Wolff, and that found to be the average 
of a number of leading dairymen in 
Wisconsin, but agrees in all details quite 
closely with the American standard pro- 


posed by Prof. Henry. 
A RIDE OVER A NEW ENGLAND RANCH. 


We often hear of Wes:ern people riding 
about over their ranches, and the illus- 
tration of a gentleman and lady in a 
carriage drawn by a fine pair of horses 
over a level prairie, inspecting their acres 
of wheat and corn, or herds of stock, is 
a familiar one. They may bea mile from 
home, yet there is no house but their 
own in sight, and their range of vision is 
bounded only by the horizon. But we 
seldom hear of farmers at the East rid- 
ing about over the farm, and in many 
cases the farm, aside from the few acres 
immediately surrounding the house, is an 
unknown country to many of the wives 
and daughters. These may have ahazy 
idea or memory of the back lots, the old 
pasture, the north wood lot, or the pine 
or maple grove; but not once a year do 
they visit them, and sometimes not for 
several years together. Years ago, when 
it was customary to fence off our New 
England farms into small lots by stone 
walls and high rail fences, with bars five 
or six rails high between, a ride over the 
farm was neither practical nor pleasur- 
able, as there had to be a continual tak- 
ing down and putting up of bars. Now 
that our farmers have made the discovery 
that a 10 acre field of corn will not quar- 
rel with five acres of potatoes even though 
there is not a fence six feet high between, 
and an orchard need not necessarily be 
separated from the meadow by a strong 
stone wall, they are doing away with 
many fences and bars, which were only 
an expense of lumber and labor not 
worth the ground they stood on. The 
surplus stone walls are being built under- 
ground as drains rather than above ground 
as walls. To be sure, it is still necessary 
to fence our pastures, but it is becoming 
customary to take down the fences be- 
tween them, allowing the stock to have 
the run of all rather than to confine them 
within a small enclosure for a few weeks 
atatime. They have a better chance of 
obtaining a good supply of food and 
water, and enjoy their freedom to roam 
about so well that they rarely attempt 
to jump over or tear down a fence. 

A ride over such a farm of 75, 100 or 
150 acres is very pleasant, and especially 
so to grandma and the small children, 





because they are unable to walk so far, 
and seldom visit such interesting places 
as the orchards, pasture or wood lots. 
With very little trouble, a drive may be 
made over which the whole family may 
ride without any jolting. Such a road 
will soon be utilized to draw hay, grain 
and corn fodder over, too, and thus pay 
for any extra trouble taken in building 
it. Then the ride out through the woods 
on the highway, is very enjoyable; 
across the brook where the cowslips 
grow in the spring, where the cattle 
stand knee deep in waterin the heat of 
the summer day, to the place where the 
wild grape vines drape the tall trees with 
fragrant blossoms which will later on be 
transformed into fragrant and luscious 
fruit, to the cluster of tall chestnut trees 
where the early frosts rattle down the 
golden brown nuts, and the shy little 
squirrels dispute your right tothem. A 
ride over a level prairie ranch is not to 
be compared with a ride over our East- 
ern farins, as you will find when you have 
tried it, and it will make farm life more 
interesting to all.—Alice E. Pinney, in 
Rural New Yorker. 





CLEAR THE ATMOSPHERE AT FAIRS. 


The following article is from the edi- 
torial columns of the Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, the leading stock paper of the 
country. Its censures were intended for 
application to western fairs, but unfor- 
tunately find an application in some 
features of Maine’s great fairs just past: 


The flood of vulgarity let loose from 
the infamous portions of the Columbian 
Midway Plaisance engulfed in its tlow 
this year the New York, Indiana, and 
Illinois State Fairs. The question of 
attractions at State fairs is a debatable 
one. Unfortunately there seems some 
ground for the contention that live stock 
and agricultural products and machinery 
do not in themselves constitute sufficient 
attractions for fair-goers, and managers 
have set to work to provide amusements 
which will draw the curious and enliven 
a day’s outing at the fair. The Gazette 
doubts the necessity of any such attrac- 
tions. City folk can see them in the 
theaters and museums, and country folk 
are certainly not turned toward the fair 
by side shows and fakirs. But admit- 
ting the necessity for these attractiuns, it 
passes comprehension that fair mana- 
gers should tind them in the nature of 
the so-called Turkish ‘‘dances,’’ physical 
freaks, and “museums of anatumy for 
men only.” 

It is somewhat puzzling to trace a log- 
ical connection between an agricultural 
exhibit and the vulgar contortions and 
posturings imported from Oriental ha- 
rems. The relevancy of the dans du ven- 
tre to advancement of agriculture is hard 
to discover. It has generally been sup- 
posed that the main object ofa live- 
stock exhibit is to study the anatomy of 
the animal form, but the fair managers 
of Indiana and Illinois have added 
another study—that of comparative an- 
atomy illustrated in the nude and plaster- 
cast. The ‘‘What Is It’’ at Indianapolis, 
with a “private view purely for scientific 
purposes” at a small extra charge, and 
the ‘‘museum of anatomy” at Springfield 
—both “for men only’’—show to what 
extent the Boards of those States have 
instituted this additional study in com- 
parative anatomy; and yet we somewhat 
mistrust if their efforts in this direction 
are appreciated by those who feel some 
sense of public decency, and are at all 
jealous of the dignity thata State fair 
should attain. ‘Living pictures” as 
they are presented with the accessories 
of scenery and red light may or may not 
be pleasing to the esthetic taste, but a 
lot of women scantily attired in flesh- 
colored tights grotesquely grouped ona 
bare platform under a tent in broad day- 
light trenches so thoroughly upon the 
lewd that the common statutes against in- 
decent exposure should intervene to sup- 
press such exhibitions. 

Granted that side-shows are permitted 
as attractions snd diversions, fair man- 
agers are certainly under obligations to 
provide exhibitions that savor less of the 
indecent even if they suffer some lack of 
the grotesque. We somewhat doubt also 
if the pablic that patronizes State fairs is 
aching for the opportunity to buy pew- 
ter spoons and “silk” handkerchiefs from 
dulcet-voiced street fakirs. Merchan- 
dizing at peddler’s wagons when the 
goods are genuine and the price just is 
hardly a part ofa visit to a State fair, 
and it is of doubtful proprietory—or 
rather undoubted impropriety—for fair 
managers to license peddlers who are 
nothing less than petty swindlers 
through the “shoddy” character of their 
goods. Nor cana Board escape responsi- 
bility by quoting the common law—‘‘Let 
the buyer beware.”” Itis unquestionably 
incumbent upon fair managers to provide 
a clean, moral atmosphere for their pa- 
trons, free alike from contact with petty 
swindlers and from exhibitions which 
find their most congenial home on the 
“Bowery.” 

We are aware that fair managers have 
added to their exchequers by granting 
privileges to those exhibitions, either on 
a percentage basis or lump sum in ad- 
vance, and the receipts from ‘‘privileges”’ 
at some fairs are in excess of former 
years. But, The Gazette can suggest yet 
a better plan. Letour Boards of Agri- 
culture grant | gp na toafew wheels 
of fortune and saloons and other such 
“diversions” and “attractions” on a per- 
centage basis and their income from 
privileges will be yet more augmented. 
If it is merely a matter of income there 
are many ways in which it may be ac- 

uired, if no reckoning be taken of the 

ignity of the fair and the obligations to 
tho decent element of its patrons. The 
advancement made by keeping the 
grounds free from such games of chance 
as throwing rings at canes, and balls at 
“nigger babies” for cigars has unfortu- 
nately been attended by the retrograde 
movement of licensing shows where the 
curtain is drawn in the face of women— 
proof sufficient of the unwholesome 
character of the exhibitions. The Gaz- 
ette cannot believe that fair managers 
will again countenance such public of- 





fences. 


ommunications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
THE TRYPETA POMONELLA. 
BY W. P. A. 

On reading the reports from corre- 
spondents in the last bulletin issued 
from the office of the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture—the same being 
called a fruit number—I noticed that 
the majority of the orchardists complain 
concerning the depredations of the 
above named insect. Some wish to know 
whether any one has noticed any de- 
crease in the propagation of the insect or 
lessening of its ravages, and others, like 
Mr. Dawes, have suffered pretty severely 
and seem inclined to take arather gloomy 
view of the outlook. All I can say is, 
don’t be alarmed, brother orchardist; 
every known evil under the sun and 
many more not known at present, has had 
and will have a certain stage of existence 
longer or shorter, as circumstances may 
favor, but all of them will eventually 
succumb to that superior intelligence 
and knowledge which was given to man 
at his creation, and he was empowered 
with dominion over the beast of the 
field, the fowl of the air, and every creep- 
ing thing. 

At one time my summer and fall fruit 
was very badly infested with this terrible 
pest, but by persistently picking up and 
destroying the fruit almost as fast as it 
falls, we have very much lessened the 
evil. My Winthrop Greenings, Red As- 
trachans and Fameuse were once almost 
worthless, but are now quite free from 
the trouble. My King Sweetings, Sweet 
Boughs and Sweet Greenings were but 
little affected this vear. 

If you will but notice this insect is 
very small; he hatches late and takes a 
longer time to mature than the common 
apple worm; consequently, he stays in 
the apple longer after it drops, and if 
you are smart enough you can outwit 
him by picking them up and letting the 
hogs eat him before he creeps out to 
seek his winter home. Or you can do 
as we have done with some portions of 
our orchard: turn io the hogs, and they 
will in time surely destroy them. You 
see, the little scamp, if he succeeds in 
eluding their sharp eyes and crawls out 
and into the ground, cannot very readily 
escape their industrious noses, as they 
turn up every inch of ground; and not 
burrowing but two to four inches in the 
ground, all their calculations for breed- 
ing or propagating their kind are sure, 
or pretty sure, to come to anend. I say 
pretty sure, not absolutely sure, for it 
is a well known fact thatthe more you 
fight insect life, the more determined 
they are to live, if by any possibility 
they can outwit you. 

I have had several curious experiences 
in my attempts to destroy insect life. 
At some time, perhaps, I will mention 
some of them, and if the readers of the 
Farmer would like I will tell them how 
to make fruit hang well to a tree instead 
of dropping badly in adry time, and how 
to double the size of their fruit and in- 
crease its color. 

Granite Hill Farm. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
CRACKING OF PEARS. 


BY PROF. W. M. MUNSON. 
Editor Maine Farmer: In your issue 
of Oct. 17,1 am quoted as having said 
that the cracking of pears is due toa 
fungous growth identical with that of 
apple scab. While the identity of the 
apple scab, Fusicladium dendriticum, 
and the pear scab, Fusicladium pyrinum, 
is by some botanists considered to be 
well established, others are just as 
positive that the two fungi are similar, 
but distinct. So while there is no doubt 
that the cracking is due to a fungus, I 
am ready only to state that it is similar 
to the apple scab fungus, and is sus- 
ceptible to the same treatment. (My 
remarks on this point are to be found in 
the last report of the Maine Pomological 
Society, page 59.) 

I should state in this connection that 
there is another faungus—the one causing 
“leaf blight’ of pears and quinces— 
which often affects the fruit and causes 
cracking. This fungus, Entomosporium 
maculatum, is often found in company 
with the one before mentioned, and may 
do even more injury. I feel perfectly 
safe, however, in saying that with care 
and the timely use of Bordeaux mixture, 
both diseases may be heldin check. 
(The “‘leaf-blight” fungus is described 
and figured in the report of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1888, page 
357.) 

Professor S. A. Beach, of the experi- 
ment station at Geneva, N. Y., has done 
extensive and valuable work in treating 
the pear scab, and in 1894 published a 
bulletin giving full details of the results 
obtained. Mr. Beach found that while 
the average cost of spraying each tree 
five times during the season was about 
48 cents, the increase in the commercial 
value of the fruit actually sold was 
about $5 per tree. In other words, 
while the average receipts from the 
Seckel trees which were sprayed were 
$5.70 per tree, the average receipts from 
the unsprayed trees were but 93 cents. 
White Doyenné gave even better results. 
These are the results obtained from 
several rows in a large orchard. 

So I would take occasion to repeat a 
statement I have often made: Apple 
scab and pear scab may be held in check 
by the timely use of Bordeaux mixture. 














State College, Orono. 
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Commissioner Stanley estimates that 
over one thousand deer and moose were 
captured in Maine by sportsmen during 
the past season. 





At the national meeting of the W. C. 
T. U., at Baltimore, resolutions were 
passed including Catholics and Hebrews 
in fraternal relations with the White 
Ribbon society. 


Immigration is picking up rapidly 
again. The increase is from the British 
Isles, Austria, Hungary, Russia and’ 
Italy. A slight decrease from Germany 
is reported, a fact indicating business 
prosperity in the German Empire. 








On account of continued poor health, 
Mr. Giles O. Bailey has sold the Portland 
Sunday Times to the proprietors and 
owners of the Portland Daily Press. It 
will continue to be issued as a Sunday 
paper. 

We never saw more beautiful Golden 
Russets or Roxbury Russets than those 
exhibited at this office, Friday, by W. 
P. Atherton of Hallowell. The former 
command a big price in foreign markets. 
Mr. Atherton has an interesting com- 
munication in this number of the Farmer. 








The iron industry is recovering from 
the hard times atarapid rate. Every 
sheet and plate millin the country is 
now in operation to the fullest capacity, 
and the orders already received are suf- 
ficient to keep them running steadily 
for several months. 





It is the purpose of the Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, when he issues 
the last bulletin for the growing season, 
to make it a farm number, touching upon 
matters not finished in former numbers. 
This bulletin will give yield of yellow 
corn, sweet corn, potatoes, per cent. of 
rot, ensilage, stock, etc. 


Hon. Edward Wiggin, Master of the 
Maine State Grange, and clerk to the 
State Superintendent of Schools, has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on education of the National 
Grange. This is an honor which the 
patrons throughout the State wil! appre- 
ciate, and the Farmer heartily congratu- 
lates Mr. Wiggin. 


Some one has said that what makes 
lanterns so unsafe is the placing ofa 
$1500 risk by insurance companies on a 
set of buildings worth about $800. That 
reminds us of a remark made by a gentle- 
man a short time since. He was warned 
that unless he rebuilt the tops of his 
chimneys there would be danger of his 
buildings taking fire. Did he top them 
out? Not a bit of it, but plastered on 
additional insurance! 











This is my will: 

I leave to my wife all that the law per- 
mits me to leave to her. : 

May my children never deviate from 
the law of duty, and may they always 
preserve for their mother the tenderness 
that she merits! 

That is the full text of the last will 
and testament of the late scientist, M. 
Pasteur. Usually the object of making 
a will isto give to the wife more than 
the law permits her to have. 





On the sixth page we publish one of 
Miss Julia H. May’s gems in poetry. 
The edition of poems of this Franklin 
county singer, published under the title 
of “Songs from the Woods of Maine,” 
and which at the time of publication we 
noticed at length in these columns, has 
been warmly received wherever read. 
We count it a privilege to publish in this 
issue an original contribution from the 
pen of this gifted Maine writer. 


Capt. Nash has issued the Maine 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1896, formerly 
published by Daniel Robinson. This is 
number 78, and it may be had at the 
bookstores for ten cents. The next year 
there will be four eclipses—two of the 
sun and two of the moon. But only one 
of these is visible in this portion of the 
universe. This old standard publication 
has the usual amount of statistics and 
valuable information. This annual will 
long retain its place, hanging by the 
chimney corner in the homes of the 
people. 








In the march of progress, the old and 
reliable Piscataquis Observer has adopted 
the eight-page form, and made other im- 
provements, to keep pace with the times. 
For more than fifty-seven years, running 
through as many volumes, the paper, 
under its different names, has been is- 
sued in folio form of four pages. In its 
newly regenerated and commodious 
quarters, with its first-class press, new 
fonts of type, and improved form, in 
keeping with the progress of the times, 
the Observer will continue to hold an 
important place in the journalism of the 
State. 


The cruiser ‘“‘Maine,’’ when loaded, is 
found te draw nearly three feet more 
water forward than aft. Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Herbert, says concerning 
the alleged defects: ‘“‘The Maine was 
designed to be on an even keel at a nor- 
mal draught of 21 feet, 6 inches, with 
400 tons of coal on board. She has been 
fully loaded with over 800 tons of coal 
and her draught forward is 2 feet and 5 
inches greater than aft. This is not un- 
common. Many other ships when fully 
leaded are down by the head more or 
less. When a ship has been at sea a few 
days, this will be corrected, in a great 
part at least, by using the coal from the 
forward part of the vessel.” 





ENGLAND'S CLAIMS. 


England was always a country of arro- 
gant claims and haughty assertions. If 
all reports are true, she seems bent, just 
now, on an infraction of the Monroe doc- 
trine in Venezuela. The government of 
Venezuela arrested certain British po- 
licemen on the Yuruan river, which the 
Venezuelans claim belongs to them, 
while all at once England claims she 
owns it; and there the dispute begins. 
This river is fifty miles west of the 
Schomburg line, and therefore far within 
territory which Great Britain has many 
times admitted to be doubtful. 

England has demanded reparation for 
the insuit, and talks as though she would 
fight to bring about the result. But 
gold has recently been discovered in the 
disputed territory, and that seems to 
have made England crazy for its pos- 
session. Gold is an element that the 
British lion never despises. England 
has always been gold hungry. She owns 
the Australian gold region;,she seized 
and now holds the South African fields; 
she tried to seize California soon after 
our war with Mexico broke out; she is 
trying to-day to-elbow us out of recently 
discovered and valuable gold fields 
which we bought from Russia in Alaska; 
and she never asserted claim to any part 
of this Venezuelan territory west of the 
Schomburg line until there was reason 
to believe there was gold there. She 
“goes for” any gold, seen or suspected, 
always and everywhere. 

Now, the United States will not stand 
idly by and see Great Britian wage an 
unholy and unjust war against Venezu- 
ela. The United States has placed itself 
squarely on record fm favor of the Mon- 
roe doctrine—the policy of neither en- 
tangling the United States in the broils 
of Europe, nor suffering the powers of 
the Old World to interfere with the 
affairs of the new—and there can be no 
honest retreat from the full measure of 
the claim of the United States to partici- 
pate should England attempt to enforce 
her unjust claims by precipitating a war. 
The policy towards Venezuela declared 
by England finds no friends among Eu- 
ropean powers. In case of war England 
would be compelled to stand alone. This 
affair is alarmingly mixed up with the 
threatened Eastern war cloud in con- 
nection with China and Japan, and the 
urgency of the situation is recognized in 
many significant ways. 

No one in these enlightened days 
would earnestly advise a war between this 
country and England; questions 
of great moment should be settled by 
peaceful arbitration, rather than by force 
ofarms. But if war should come be- 
tween these two countries, England will 
find that she has greatly under-esti§ 
mated the power and resources of this 
great and growing nation; she will find 
herself speedily shorn of her provinces 
in the dominion of Canada, and indeed 
of all her possessions on the North 
American Continent. She will find her- 
self a shuttle-cock in the hands of all the 
other great nations, and when the clouds 
of war shall have been driven away and 
the swoke of battle cleared up, she will 
find herself reduced to a third or fourth 
rate power, unable to retain the respect 
of the nations of the earth. But we 
trust that such a scene of carnage may 
not be witnessed by this generation or 
the next. 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Winter butter production is more 
profitable than summer. The cow com- 
ing fresh in milk in September, will pro- 
duce more, for the year, under the same 
treatment, than if she drops her calf in 
April. 

These are stubborn facts, and the 
course suggested is to so arrange as to 
have the cows dry during the busy sea- 
son and come fresh in the fall months. 
Breed in November and December, stim- 
ulating the cows if necessary by grain 
rations. 

How many farmers are preparing to 
idle away the winter? Is there any ex- 
cuse for such practices? Is there any 
other business which will support a man 
who labors half of the time? Winter 
dairying, winter poultry keeping, winter 
feeding of sheep may all be made profit- 
able to any farmer who finds idle time 
between November and May. 

At present prices for shoates who 
doubts but with warm quarters, a cellar 
full of roots and potatoes and present 
low prices for grain, a farmer can realize 
a small profit and add materially to his 
home made supply of fertilizer for 1896? 

If by feeding the surplus fodders at 
home, and realizing enough more to pay 
far the grain ration, a material addition 
can be made to the manure pile, why is 
not that a profit? 

Will ten dollars worth of good manure 
made from grain and hay, go as far and 
yield as much as ten dollars expended in 
any of the fertilizers on the market? If 
so, the ten dollars can go for flour and 
fixings. 





Another triumph has been won by an 
American railroad. When the great run 
was recently made on the New York 
Central, establishing the world’s record 
of 6414 miles an hour, it was not ex- 
pected that it would soon be beaten. 
But a new record was made, Thursday, 
by atrainrun from Chicago to Buffalo 
over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, 510.1 miles, in 481 minutes, 
7 seconds. The average speed was 63.6 
miles an hour; if the time lost by stops 
is deducted, the average speed was 
within a small fraction of 65 miles an 
hour—64.98, to be exact. The last 86 
miles of the trip were covered at an 
average speed of almost 71 miles an 
hour. It will not be surprising if some 
fast trains are soon regularly scheduled 
to run at the rate of a mile a minute. 


At Bartlett’s Island, little Ralph Tib- 
betts lay dying from a gunshot wound 
received accidentally at the hand ofa 
boy companion. Among the grief- 
stricken ones who gathered about the 
bed was the boy who was responsible 
for the accident. His sorrow was touch- 
ing, and he could not be induced to 
leave the side of his wounded com- 
panion. It was a pathetic death-bed 
scene. With the consideration for 
others that marks the true hero, with 
his fast failing breath little Ralph 
whispered: ‘‘Den’t blame Will, mamma; 
don’t blame Will.” 








WAYSIDE NOTES. ° 


Wise and Otherwise. 

He who keeps his eyes and ears open, 
sees and hears much to approve as well 
as condemn. 

Uncle Eben declares that ‘‘Many er 
man magines dat he’s a philosopher 
when he’s jes’ plain lazy.” 

A party of children by the roadside, 
the youngest perhaps five years old, and 
every one vigorously smoking cigarettes 
was the sight witnessed during a short 
drive on Sunday, and suggests warped 
manhood and womanhood as well as in- 
crease of vice in later years. Where is 
the remedy? 

The rapid increase of the gambling 
habit cannot be claimed as wholly good 
even by those who argue for the “largest 
liberty.” Boys and girls have caught 
the fever. The train was crowded with 
members of our several foot ball clubs, 
the other night, as they returned fro 
the games and the older ones in the car 
listened. ‘‘—— club hada raft of money 
and was ready to lay any kind of odds.” 
“If I had had my money with meI could 
have made a cool hundred.” “They 
took every bet offered, and I guess some 
of the boys walked home.” “I tell you 
there’s some fun when they bet as they 
did to-day.” All these remarks from 
boys fifteen to eighteen years old. Do 
our college professors realize how de- 
pendent base ball and foot ball are upon 
‘the chances” for their popularity? Do 
the fathers and mothers enjoy these 
forms of recreation furnished their chil- 
dren? What do these little things sug- 
gest as the future social standard of the 
people? 

No one seems*to think how dependent 

one class is upon another, and how close- 
ly all are bound together, only when 
some possible evil suggests itself. The 
locking of the streams and rivers by 
frost in their present condition may be 
the fate of New England this year, and 
already there is manifest a touch of kin- 
ship in the interest one is taking in an- 
other. The manufacturer sees his profits 
disappear and expenses increase; the 
merchant, his sales cut off and his credits 
extended; the farmer, his surplus selling 
at less than cost; the laborer, his earn- 
ings reduced and the necessaries of life 
drifting out of his ready reach, and each 
and all are growing personally conscious 
of their uw#ter dependence upon forces 
outside and above their control. <A 
bountiful rain and the wheels would fly, 
the products increase, markets be 
stocked, trade more active, the laborer 
employed and the farmer able to place 
his crops to advantage. Weare all mem- 
bers of one body, and the eye cannot say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee. If 
in prosperity this fact could be recog- 
nized as when the drouth suggests itself 
there would be a great moral uplift, and 
every one be heiped. 
Does the question ever suggest itself 
whether in the immense number of fairs 
held, the time and money expended, 
there is any adequate return either in 
stimulus to better practices or in extend- 
ing social influences? 

We wonder sometimes if our friends 
in the country, members of the Grange, 
realize that there is no other industry 
which would allow, and no other class, 
save the extremely wealthy, which would 
admit, the taking of so many days in the 
year for socially mingling together as 
the patrons do in their regular gather- 
ings. Itis to the credit of agriculture 
that this is possible, and those whose 
lives are enriched by these meetings 
should be free to recognize the fact that 
their calling gives liberties not to be 
secured in any other on earth, without 
losses which would seriously hamper 
each individual. 





MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Farmers’ Institutes for Franklin coun- 
ty have been arranged as follows: 
Strong, Tuesday, November 12th; New 
Sharon, Wednesday, November 13th; 
East Wilton, Thursday, November 14th, 
and North Fayette (Kennebec county), 
Friday, November 15th. The _ pro- 
gramme is made up as follows: Fore- 
noon, ‘Modern Methods of Growing and 
Handling the Crop of Corn,’”’ by Secre- 
tary McKeen, followed with discussion. 
Afternoon, “A Few Practical Hints to 
Stock Feeders,” by Prof. W. H. Jordan 
of the Experiment Station, Orono, fol- 
lowed with discussion. Evening, ‘The 
Farm for the Farmer, or the Farmer for 
the Farm—Which?” by Prof. Jordan, 
followed by a brief talk on, “Why Go 
West, Young Man? or the Possibilities 
of Maine,” by Secretary McKeen. Good 
music by local talent. Public very 
cordially invited. 

B. WALKER MCKEEN, Sec’y. 
C. E. WHEELER, Member from 
Franklin county. 
F. H. Moorrs, Member from Ken- 
nebec county. 





Bishop Neely’s Triumph. 

Bishop Neely won his point in the 
great discussion at Minneapolis over the 
use of the $45,000 raised by the Episcopal 
women for the mission work. The idea 
was to senda bisbop to Alaska where 
are only 3000 people abundantly supplied 
with Christian churches, English, Roman 
and Greek, as well as Baptist and Con- 
gregational. The bishop attacked this 
plan so forcefully that the papers in Min- 
neapolis referred to him as “‘the peppery 
bishop of Maine,” and the vote to send 
the money to Alaska was carried by a 
small majority. Afterwards the vote 
was reconsidered and the money will be 
used for the evangelization of the colored 
race of America as suggested by Bishop 
Neely. 





Ata meeting of the stockholders of 
the Patten and Sherman Railroad Com- 
pany, held at Houlton, the following 
officers were elected: 

President, Albert A. Burleigh; Vice 
President, Parker P. Burleigh, 2d; 
Treasurer, Preston N. Burleigh; Board 
of Directors, Albert A. Burleigh, Parker 
P. Burleigh, 2d, Preston N. Burleigh, 
Everett E. Burleigh and Harry R. Bur- 
leigh. 

It was voted to push the work of con- 
struction as rapidly as possible, and 
complete the grading this season. 





The Maine Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with headquarters at Bidde- 
ford, has gone the way of all assessment 
companies, is insolvent, and its affairs 
will be settled by a receiver. There are 
many victims in this vicinity. 





J. C. Houghton & Co. of Liverpool 
telegraph that the demand is very active 
for Baldwin apples, but flat for Green- 


ings, and that the market is over-stocked 
with Newtown Pippins. The general 





market is firm for good qualities. 


Liking for Country Life. 

One of the most noteworthy things in 
the report on what are called the vacant- 
lot farms for the unemployed of New 
York, is the remark of the superintendent 
that about 70 per cent. of those who 
worked these lots last summer wish to 
get out of the city into the country to 
live. He finds that the city-bred took hold 
of the work with greater interest, and 
have the stronger desire for a perma- 
nent country life, and he adds the sensi- 
ble remark, that to teach people who 
have tasted the bitterness of poverty in 
a crowded city how to make a good 
and healthful living out of the soil, is to 
turn them to the country. 

Mr. Kjelgaard, the superintendent, 
makes another remark that is worth 
notice, when ‘he says that if these people 
who now turn to a country life are 
taught scientific farming, they will be- 
come “missionaries among the farmers 
already in the country.’’ He is right, 
too, so far as he means that they may 
easily be taught correctly, so far as their 
teaching goes, and can be given general 
principles of undoubted value that are 
ignored by a good many life-long farm- 
ers, even if they know them. But the 
city farmers will be apt to have more to 
learn than to teach for a,good while 
after taking up their new calling. 

The experiment of lending land for the 
use of the unemployed is doing more 
than its originators anticipated, if it 
is really breeding a liking for country 
life and work among those who have 
known only the city, and have come to 
grief there. 


A Railroad Crash. 
A railroad collision by which one per- 
son was killed outright and seventeen 
seriously injured, all residing in Boston 


and adjacent places, occurred Thursday 
afternoon directly in front of the Hyde 
Park station of the Providence division 
of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

The passenger train which leaves 
Sharon for Boston at 5.18, was a trifle 
late and was standing at Hyde Park sta- 
tion taking on and discharging passen- 
gers, being directly on the line of the 

assenger train which left Providence for 
Boston at 4.15. The latter train crashed 
into the stationary train. The engine of 
the Providence train forced through 
nearly half the length of the rear car 
which was well filled with passengers. 
Practically all who were injured were 
occupants of that car. Austin, the 
brakeman, was killed. Mrs. Wm. Ross of 
Cambridge was probably fatally injured. 
After the crash came escaping steam and 
smoke covered everything with a dense 
cloud. 
That more instant deaths did not occur 
is miraculous. The crash threw passen- 
gers, seats and chairs®into a confused 
mass. As far as can be learned no good 
reason can be given for the fatal occur- 
rence. The first train being late there 
should have been sent back a rear signal 
which it is claimed was not done. The 
engineer of the Providence train claims 
that darkness prevailed to such an ex- 
tent, he could not see the signals for any 
distance, and that acloud of steam ob- 
structed his view. 








Profession of Faith. 
At the Universalist General Conven- 
tion in Meriden, Conn., last week, the 
following profession of faith was adopted 
in the place of the Winchester profes- 
sion of faith, but this vote must be con- 
firmed by the next session of the con- 
vention: 
Article 1. We believe in the universal 
fatherhood of God, and the universal 
brotherhood of man. 
Article 2, We believe that God who 
hath spoken through all His holy 
prophets since the world begar, hath 
spoken unto us by His son, Jesus Christ, 
our example and Savior. 
Article 3. We believe that salvation 
consists in spiritual oneness with God, 
who through Christ will gather in one 
the whole family, of mankind. 





The Summing Up. 

At the Unitarian General Convention 
in Washington, last week, the following 
resolutions on Christian unity were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this church accepts 
the religion of Jesus, holding in accord- 
ance with His teachings that practical 
religion is summed up in the love to 
God and love to man. We cordially in- 
vite to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in 
general sympathy with our spirit and 
practice. 

Resolved, That this National Council 
give the above declaration the widest 
possible publicity as a sufficient basis 
not only for ‘Christian unity,’’ but for 
the religious unity of the world. 





The Kennebec Steamboat Co. will add 
to the efficiency of its line by putting on 
a winter boat between Bath and Boston, 


to begin running Dec. 2, after the Ken- 
nebec is pulled off the line. 





The season is round again for warding 
off colds and grippe with lung protectors 
by day, and hot water bags by night. 
Get them at Partridge’s old reliable drug 
store, opposite post office, and save 


CITY NEWS. 


—The steel book shelves for the new 
library building will soon arrive and be 
put in place. 

—Little Carol Martin, daughter of 
Mr. W.S. Martin, accidentally broke her 
left arm in two places, Saturday. 

—Alfred B. Ham & Co., manufacturers 
of and dealers in confectionery, etc., on 
Water street, have failed. 

—O. W. Corthell of Rockport hada 
team stolen, and it was found, on Tues- 
day, at a stable in this city. 

—Rev. Mr. Williamson, pastor of the 
Congregationalist church, has returned 
from his autumnal vacation, and occu- 
pied his pulpit last Sunday. 

—Melvin Gray, on Tuesday, while at 
work at the Troy laundry, on Bridge 
street, received from the machinery 
some severe wounds and cuts across the 
forehead and face. 

—Those who purchased their winter’s 
stock of coal early are now rejoicing, as 
this necessary commodity has recently 
taken a move up, with the prospect of a 
still further advance. 

—Low water has occasionally necessi- 
tated the shutting down of the pulp and 
paper mills in this city. The mills have 
large orders on hand. In the paper mill 
the heating machines are run by water, 
so that the lack of supply affects the 
entire plant. 

—At the park in this city on Saturday, 
the Portland High School and the Kent’s 
Hill elevens played an exciting game of 
football, resulting in a score of 4 to 4. 
The game was a good one, but lacked 
something of life and spirit, as no one 
was carried off the field on a stretcher. 

— Rev. Dr. Penney of Auburn is visit- 
ing his daughter, Mrs. F. G. Kinsman, 
taking a brief respite from the active 
duties of his pastorate. Dr. Penney’s 
health is exceedingly delicate. Rev. Mr. 
Minard will have charge of Dr. Penney’s 
work in the Court street Free Baptist 
church, Auburn, during his absence. 

—Our city readers will remember the 
good steamer ‘‘Clinton,’’ that in other 
days plied between this city and Gardi- 
ner. In clearing away at the new Farm- 
ingdale site fora foundation for the mill, 
this old steamer’s engine was found, 
which has been stored there for many 
years. It will probably go into the junk 
shop. 

—Mrs. H. A. Wing of Lewiston, one of 
the brightest women in our State, one 
whose brief report so charmed the ladies 
at the late Federation, is to deliver an 
address at the Universalist church, Sun- 
day evening, by invitation of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, her subject 
being ‘‘Tables.”” Those who have heard 
the address pronounce it of superior ex- 
cellence, most charmingly presented. 
Services will open at 7 oclock. 

—On Wednesday of last week, at Blue- 
hill, in Hancock county, Rev. Edward 
C. Hayes, pastor of the Free Baptist 
church in this city, was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Annie L. Bean of Bluehill. 
The interesting event occurred in the 
Congregationalist church, the pastor, 
Rev. E. Bean, being the father of the 
bride. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers, and the presents 
were numerous. The happy couple have 
returned to Augusta, and taken up their 
residence at Mrs. Hamlen’s, on Sewall 
street. 

—Gen. B. F. Harris, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Buildings, has for several 
weeks been in an exceedingly critical 
condition on account of the breaking out 
of his old army wounds. He sustained 
aserious wound during the Rebellion. 
The surgeon who attended him at the 
time prophesied that the wound would 
some day make trouble for him; it might 
be in one year, inten, or perhaps fifty. 
Not until recently has it been necessary 
to open it, after a lapse of over thirty 
years. This has been successfully done 
by one of our local physicians, and good 
results are hoped for. 

—Last Thursday evening, a concert 
company of eight persons, under the 
leadership of Mr. J. W. Beck of this 
city, gave a church benefit concert at 
the North Augusta M. E. chapel. There 
was a full house, and the concert was a 
perfect success. The readings, by Miss 
Harrington of Hallowell, and solos by 
Mr. Beck, Mr. Smiley and Mrs. Case, 
also duet by Messrs. Hawes and Smiley, 
were especially worthy of mention. At 
the close the singers were invited to the 


parsonage, where a supper was pro- 
vided. The church wishes to extend 


hearty thanks to Mr. Beck and all who 
participated. 

—During the revival meetings which 
have been held here under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A., one hundred and 
twenty-five persons have expressed a 
desire to lead Christian lives. These all 
seem to be genuine conversions. Mr. 
Gale, the evangelist, finished his labors 
with the Association Wednesday of last 
week, and went to his home in Boston. 
He returned however, on Saturday, and 
has since been laburing with the city 
churches in union meetings. Mr. Gale 
is not a clergyman, but a business man, 
speaking to business men and women. 
He preaches the truth calmly, earnestly 
and persuasively, without any excite- 
ment, and his labors must bear excellent 
fruit. Mr. Gale closed his labors here 
last evening. 


improvements on his Comfort plant. A 
large new 80-horse power boiler is being 

ut in position in the basement of the 
brick building and two new buildings 
are in process of construction on the 
south side of it. One of these, a wooden 
building, 40x50, two stories in height, is 
to be used for the storage of paper stock. 
In addition to this storage building, the 
foundations of a new press room are 
being laid. This building will be a gem 
of its kind. It will be 30x35 feet and 
five stories in height. It will be con- 
structed throughout with stone, brick 
and cement. Each story will be practi- 
cally a fire proof vault, and all will be 
connected with the main building by 
iron doors. The basement of this build- 
ing will be occupied by a new perfecting 
press. In the other stories will be kept 
the books, lists, correspondence, con- 
tracts and other important papers used 
in the business. They will thus not only 
be convenient of access to the depart- 
ments they pertain to, but will be abso- 
lutely safe from all danger of fire. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


George W. Field of Oakland was ap- 
pointed Administrator on estate of Har- 
rison Boston of Oakland. James T. 
Hodgkins of Augusta on estate of Eliza- 
beth L. Hodgkins of Augusta. L. T. 
Carleton of Winthrop was appointed Ad- 
ministrator on estates of Chandler W. 
Young of Fayette, and Mary J. Bates of 
Winthrop. James T. Collins of Man- 
chester was appointed Administrator 
de bonis non with will annexed on the 
estate of Betsey Burns of Farmingdale. 
J. W. Bassett of Winslow was appointed 
Administrator on estate of Sibyl H. Bas- 
sett of Winslow. Harrison Hanson of 
Readfield was appointed Administrator 
on estate of Sarah Hanson of Readfield. 
Nettie F. Hodgdon uf Waterville was ap- 
pointed Administratrix on estate of 
Rufus W. Hodgdon of Waterville. J. 
Albert Clough of Fayette on estate of 
Olive C, Clough of Fayette. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of George S. Ballard of Augusta; Caro- 
line D. M. Ballard of Augusta appointed 
Executrix. Of Elizabeth A. Haskell of 
Belgrade; Clinton D. Haskell of Bel- 
grade appointed Executor. Of Reuel O. 
Hatch of China; Esther A. Hatch of 
China appointed Executrix. Of Conie 
Y. Lord of Augusta; Geo. E. Macomber 
of Augusta appointed Executor. Of 
Benjamin Fry of China; E. H. Jenkins 
of Augusta appointed Executor. Of Eli 
Cox of China; Elon S. Kitchin of 
Palermo appointed Executor. Of Israel 
Simpson Weeks of Vassalboro; Wallace 
S. Weeks of Vassalboro appointed Ad- 
ministrator with will annexed. 

Man¢red O. Savage of Augusta was 
appointed Guardian of his children, 
Benj. D., Harry E., and Walter F. Sav- 
age of Augusta. Ben Tenney of Hallo- 
well was appointed Guardian of Eliza- 
beth Good of Hallowell, deemed of un- 
sound mind. Cora C. Dwinell of Water- 
ville was appointed Guardian of Margue- 
rite and Elizabeth L. Dwinell of Water- 
ville. 

In the Court of Insolvency the case of 
Frank Butler of Waterville was dismissed 
for want of prosecution. A petition for 
insolvency was filed by Chas. A. Prescott 
of Belgrade. Discharges were issued to 
Judson Hall of Gardiner, Fred P. Fisher 
of Augusta, and J. W. Oliver of Water- 
ville. E.C. Hamilton of Waterville, hav- 
ing effected composition with his credi- 
tors at 20%, received his discharge. 
Lewis A. Burleigh of Augusta was 
chosen Assignee on the estate of Fred 
F. Whitney of Augusta; and Joseph 
Williamson, Jr., of Augusta was chosen 
Assignee on estate of Charles H. Dowling 
of Augusta. 








Supreme Judicial Court at Augusta. 
The following are the names of the 
jurors: Charles B. Bassett, West 
Gardiner; F. I. Bishop, Winthrop; War- 
ren F. Brown, Waterville, (excused); 
Milton Chalmers, Albion, (excused); 
Wilbur B. Clifford, China; B. V. Crane, 
Fayette; Christopher M. Daicy, Augusta, 
(excused); Frank A. Day, Hallowell; 
Benj. F. Folger, Oakland, (foreman); F. 
O. Hussey, Vassalboro; Hartley D. 
Leonard, Gardiner; James McGuinness, 
Augusta; F. C. Meader, Chelsea; Chas. 
B. Merrill, Windsor; Frank C. Moore, 
Sidney, (excused); H. C. Prince, Water- 
ville, (excused); Frank L. Webber, 
Augusta; C. W. Woodbury, Monmouth. 
The case of Susan A. Carter vs. Daniel 
S. Young, for trespass on the plaintiff's 
real estate. Verdict for plff. for $7.25. 
George Diplock vs. J. P. Wyman. 
Action for malicious prosecution in 
swearing out a warrant and causing the 
arrest and trial of Diplock before the 
police court of Augusta, in November, 
1894, for the larceny of a ladder hook of 
the value of $2. The damage claimed 
is $3000. In this case the jury disa-| 
greed. 

Harriet C. Ford vs. W. Parker Stewart. 


made, 


is over. 


anniversary. 


etc. 


Walter E. 
Thursday. 


small profit. 


in Boston. 


the 


Winthrop. 





This is an action of trespass upon real 
estate, the parties residing in Waterville. | 
Verdict for defendant. 





Sons of Temperance. 


The fiftieth annual session of the 
Grand Division, Sons of Temperance, of 
Maine, met in Chelsea, Wednesday. 
The election of officers resulted: G. W. 
P., W. S. Crowley, Cumberland Mills; G. 
W. A., William Norwood, Bangor; G. W. 
C., A. W. Starbird, Waterville; G. Scribe, 
Mrs. Annie L. Hayes, Chelsea; G. Treas., 
H. K. Morrell, Gardiner; G. Conductor, 
W. J. White, Portland; G. Sentinel, B. 
H. Smith, Cumberland Mills. 

There was a large attendance at the 
session. The reports of officers show 
the order in about the same condition as 
at the last meeting, no new divisions 
having been instituted. A public meet- 
ing, with several addresses, was held in 
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—Dr. Ralph H. Hunt, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Abel Hunt, of Bangor has beep ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon at the Nati na 
Soldier’s Home at Togus. 
is one of much responsibility and is a tes. 
timonial to the ability of Dr. Hunt 
has had considerable experience in the 
Maine General Hospital. Dr. Nutter, wh 
has been connected with the Home f 
quite a long time, will soon open an office 
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—Mrs. Sarah M. Ware, a well known 
resident of Waterville, died Th: 
aged 81 years and 3 months. She was 
the widow of the late 
husband died in 1877. 
mother of seven children, four of 
Of these, George isa 
prominent citizen of Waterville; Jobn, 
also of Waterville, is a director of the 
Maine Central Railroad; Edward, a large 
lumber manufacturer of Winslow, who 
recently moved to Waterville from Ath- 
ens; and Mrs. Ella M. Smith of Boston. 
Mrs. Ware was a very wealthy lady, but 
ever believed in using this wealth to do 
good to others. 


—The students of Oak Grove Seminary, 
Vassalboro, passed a very pleasant day, 
Thursday, the occasion being the 75th 
birthday of Mr. Charles M. 
For years it has been Mr. 
Bailey’s custom to give the students 
turkey dinner sometime during the fall 
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family, Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Baile \ 
Mr. and Mrs. John J, Frye of Portland, 
were among the number. 


American Tin Plate. 
Special Treasury Agent Ayer has just 


year on his birthday, and was turned into 
a birthday party. Over 140 people as 
sembled in the dining room to do justice 
tothe dinner that had been provided. 
At the close of the meal Mr. Bailey was 
presented with a bouquet of 75 white 
pinks and a photograph of the students 
Eighteen members of the committee 
were present, including all of his own 






and 


submitted his report covering the tin 


| plate industry of the United States fo! 


| the fiscal year ended June 330, 18!5 
The facts presented show a marked 
increase in the number of mills for r0ll- 
ing the steel sheets or ‘black plates,” 
which form the body of commercial tin 
and terne plates; terne plates being 
plates which are coated with a mixture 


of tin and lead, and which are generally 


used for roofing purposes. 


The largely increased consumption of 


steel sheets from American rolling mills 
indicates not only the accelerated growth 
of this branch of the industry, but a0 
actua] preference for American rolled 


sheets, both for coating and for the uses 
to which the finished plates are applied. 
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Proteine. 


ONE G\e 


The important constituent of animal poultry food is proteine, 


which, when digested by the fowl, produces flesh and the albumen 
of the egg. 


In the official analysis of the Connecticut Experiment Station, 


Bowker’s Animal Meal leads the list, supplying nearly forty-two 
per cent. of proteine, or from ten to twenty-five per cent. in excess 


of all other brands. See Bulletin No. 120. 


This shows it to be the richest and. best animal food on 


the market. 


Manufactured by 


The Bowker Compan 


y, Boston. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
MY TREASURES. 


BY ELEANOR. 

When night its sable mantle spreads en- 
shrouding vale and hill, 

I sit beside my lonely fire and fancy roves 


at will. 
All life’s fond memories backward drift to 


the happy days of yore, 
While one by one in the firelight’s glow I 
cull my treasures o’er. 


Not gold nor glittering jewels compose my 
matchless store, 
Not costly silken fabrics nor books of price- 
less lore ; 
But a box of worthless tokens for other eyes 
to see, } 
Yet every one more precious than gold or 
gems to me. 


There are shells of wondrous beauty from the 
grand old ocean’s wave, 
A’ little faded flower from my gentle 
mother’s grave. 
Orange blossoms from the bridal wreath of 
winsome sister May, 
And a leaf of ivy from a tomb in the south- 
land far awey. 


Silken tresses, brown and golden, and tresses 
dark as night, 
And locks that age and sorrow had turned 
to snowy white; 
Now «the dear heads all are resting beneath 
the churchyard god, 
While their spirits roam immortal in the 
Eden home of God. 








There are letters dim and tarnished with the 
rust of many years, 
Filled with joyous anticipation or with 
anxious hopes and fears. 
Many times Icon them over, and the tears 
unbidden start, ; 
Though every loving sentence is graven on 
my heart. 


A message from a dying friend as he drew his 
latest breath, 
An unfinished poem written by a hand long 
still in death, 
A rose that breathed its fragrance where the 
gentle south winds blow, 
And a sprig of heather gathered where the 
Scottish bluebells grow. 


Knots of ribbon, worn. and faded, that merry 
schoolmates wore, 
And smiling pictured faces that on earth I 
see no more. 
Yet while I gaze upon them, so gentle, pure 
and fair, 
in fancy still they softly come and cluster 
round my chair. 


But while I dream the fire dies out and the 
sombre night grows chill, 
The sweet bells chime the midnight hour 
upon the distant hill. 
Then I fold my simple treasures away, with 
loving care, 
Ever listening for the angel’s call to join 
the loved ones there. 


Life’s weary journey ended, they have reached 
the home above, 
Hand in hand they now are roaming in the 
land of joy and love. 
And while I wait the summons to that realm 
of endless day, 
They stand beside the portal and beckon 
me away. 


I’ve almost reached the narrow stream, ’tis 
but a step across 
To the world where hearts ne’er sever and 
the friends we loved and lost. 
And the boatman now is waiting to guide me 
to that shore, 
Where age and sorrow never comes and 
where partings grieve no more. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE LOWLIER LINE. 


BY. JULIA H. MAY. 

Over the bank, by the river, 

Under the sheltering pine, 
Music is floating forever, 

Better than any of mine. 
Oft have I been there to hear it, 

Been there to listen and look; 
Look at the pine tree, and, near it, 

List to the song of the brook. 
Looking and listening, under the pine, 
Vainly attempting to copy a line. 


“Onward!” the brooklet is singing, 
“Onward!” I feebly repeat. 

Oh! how its music is ringing 
Over my leafy retreat. 

Breezes, how well you can play it! 
Leaves, how you tremble in tune! 

Branches, how grandly you sway it! 
Heart, why discouraged so soon? 

Only one note of the song shall be thine, 

Sing, oh, sing merrily under the pine. 


“Onward!” oh, help me to sing it! 
“Onward from mountain to sea;” 
Muse of the forest, oh, fling it 
Out of the treetops to me. 
“Onward, in drops to the ocean, 
Out of the shadows to light, 
Sunshine, and music, and motion—” 
Brook, do I sing it aright? 


“Little by little,” they whisper, 
Brooklet and leaflet and breeze, 
“Though thou art only a lisper, 
Sing! thou shalt learn by degrees. 
Sing, though thy song may be humble, 
Some one will listen to thee, 
Tiniest brooklets may rumble 
Over the rocks to the sea. 
Sing at the morning, sing at the noon, 
Somebody loveth the lowlier tune.” 


Over the bank, by the river, 
Under the sheltering pine, 
Music is floating forever, 
Music that cannot be mine, 
Still I am trying to sing it, 
Sing as I listen and look, 
Still I am trying to bring it 
Out of the heart of the brook. 
Brook! if thy music can never be mine, 
Give me the key of the lowlier line. 


Our Story Teller. 
FOR HIS SISTER'S SAKE. 














I. 

“Hush! Listen! Don’t you hear the 
breaking of a twig?” 

As the words were whispered the 
speaker spread out his arms to arrest 
the progress of his three companions. 
Under a stunted tree they crouched, 
listening for the faintest sound. 

They were poaching, Jim Hawel and 
three others, thrown out of work by 
the closing of the pits, and poaching 
on the most dangerous estate that they 
could possibly have chosen for their 
operations. For Hopsley Grange be- 
longed to Col. Traite, a sportsman ex- 
tremely jealous of his preserves and 
notorious as the very sternest J. P. 
in the county. 

But times were bad and for food for 
themselves and theirs men will dare 
anything. 

“You're mistaken, Jim. There’s no- 
body about. It’s only a fox or some- 
thing stirring in the underwood.” 

The three men moved out into the 
open again, and Jim followed them un- 
easily. 

Truth to tell, he didn’t half like the 
job, although it had conjured a rabbit 
into each of his capacious side pockets. 
It was his first experience in poach- 
ing, and horribly nervous he felt ever 
since he set out on the expedition. 

“Jim, you'll never take to this night 
work like the others, will you?” his 
sister Bess had pleaded. “True, we are 
hard yp for food; but though you say 
I’m weak and ill, I can share with you 
till the pits open again. It can’t be 
long, and we'd better starve than get 


Of course Jim had promised that he 
would do nothing of the sort. But 
when he remembered his sister’s pale 
face and noticed how, day by day, her 
cheeks got thinner, the sight of the rab- 
bits and pheasants that played, even 
in the country roads about which he 
and his mates wandered all day long 
to while away the weary hours, was too 
much for him; and that night, after 
Bess had gone to bed, Jim stole noise- 
lessly from the cottage and joined the 
others at the gate of Hopsley Coppice. 
And now the others, well satisfied 
with their night’s work, were stealthi- 
ly making their way back again. 

A bright moon floated in a clear sky 
above, but in the woods a silvery mist 
arose amid the dark shadows of the 
trees and shrubs, rendering all objects 
hazy and indistinct. 

Crossing a broad patch of light, Jim 
Hawel, still haunted by this strange 
unrest, glanced back at the woods be- 
hind; and as he did so his heart gave a 
thump as some half a dozen figures 
throwing black shadows on the moon- 
lit ground dashed from the cover of 
the bushes. 

“Look out, mates! The keepers!” 

The others gave one look round, then 
broke into arun. On the hard ground 
the footfalls of their pursuers sounded 
plainly in the ears of the startled 
poachers. 

Then came a voice: “Stop or we'll 
fire!” Andas the four still tore blindly 
on the report of a gun sounded out, 
echoing in the woods around, and, with 
a cry of pain, the rearmost man 
dropped to the ground with a charge 
of small shot lodged in his legs. 

How it happened Jim could hardly 
say, but a second after he and the 
others were fighting hand to hand with 
the keepers, exchanging murderous 
blows with fist, stick and gun. They 
were but three and a wounded man to 
six, and in a few minutes the fight was 
over. A blow on the head stretched 
Jim Hawel senseless on the ground, 
his mates were speedily overcome, and, 
additional aid having been summoned, 
the captives were taken away through 
the woods and lodged in the stone 
lockup. 

I. 

“And you, James Hawel; what have 
you to say for yourself?” 

Jim Hawel, standing before the mag- 
istrate with his three fellows, didn’t 
know what to say. The other judges, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the men were out of work and that 
great distress prevailed in the district, 
were evidently inclined to adopt a 
somewhat lenient view of the case, 
especially as the men swore that the 
keepers fired upon them before being 
in any way threatened; but Col. Traite, 
displaying his usual severity, and 
easily swaying his less strong-minded 
colleagues, promptly frowned upon the 
slightest suggestion that any mercy 
should be shown to the delinquents. 
“James Hawel, have you anything to 
say?” he asked, sternly. 

Jim shuffled his feet, trying to find 
words for the thoughts that come 
readily enough to his slow brain. The 
eyes of all present were upon him; 
but he saw only the face of his sister, 
who, lying ill in the little cottage, he 
knew was waiting with feverish eager- 
ness for the result of the trial. 

“T’d like to say a lot, colonel, your 
honor,” stammered Jim, “but I ain’t 
no good at talking. I was there right 
enough on your land and the rabbits 
was yours. But, colonel, p’r’aps you've 
never been starving and seen food run- 
ning about wild, and yet you mustn’t 
touch it. "Twasn’t for myself I stole 
it. I’m a man, and short commons for 
a bit don’t frighten me; but”—and here 
his voice faltered—“I’ve got a sister 
at home, and dry bread and a little of 
it don’t lengthen the lives of folks as is 
ill.” 

“Hunger does not justify theft,” re- 
torted Col. Traite, harshly. “And what 
about the brutal attack on my keepers? 
I shall pass upon all of you the severest 
sentence it is in my power to inflict.” 

Col. Traite looked round at the other 
magistrates, and no one ventured to 
oppose him; but, as the men were being 
led away, Jim Hawel stepped back and 
in desperation played his last card. 

“Colonel,” said he, “may I 
another word? 

“Your honor, my sister is very ill. 
When she hears of this the shock may 
kill her. You yourself have a daughter 
about her age. Think—” 

“Take him away,” said the colonel, 
coldly. 

Then, as they hustled from the court, 
Jim Hawel, his face white and set, 
turned his head again, and through the 
hall the fierce words rang oyt: 

“I’m going, Col. Traite; but so sure 
as I live to get my liberty again, I’ll be 
even with you!” 

And for that speech he got an extra 
week. 


say 


Im. 

Jim Hawel lived to regain his liberty, 
and, when again he was free, a dark 
hatred rankled in his heart. 

Sister Bess had a bad time of it; but 
buoyed up by the hope of seeing Jim 
again she struggled bravely with her 
illness, and, though she had to give 
up the cottage, managed to live on 
somehow through the charity of her 
lowly neighbors till the happy day 
came when Jim was “out.” 

The pits were working again, and Jim 
easily found work, and to Bess the 
trouble seemed to beover. The doctor, 
too, said that with plenty of nourish- 
ment she might possibly in time get 
quite well again. 

Had she known the desperate scheme 
that had been hatched in the brains 
of her brother and his three compan- 
ions, her recovery would have been even 
slower. For, brooding over their 
wrongs, these four men, their hatred 
of Col. Traite burning in their hearts, 
had vowed upon revenge. And the man 
who had been shot had suggested a 
means of which all approved. Hops- 
ley Grange was to be set on fire. 

“The house is an old one,” said he, 
pay “Once fairly started noth- 

ng can stop the flames. I’ve done odd 

jobs about the place, and there is a 
stable chock full of hay and straw 
close to the new wing that will, when 
the wind blows from the west, burn the 
house to the ground with the striking 
of a single match.” 

For a week or so the conspirators 
made no move, but when they could do 
so with safety-one or another of them 
was continually spying around the 
Grange, observing the surroundings of 
the house, so that in the darkness no 
mistake might be made. Then one 
evening, as the crowd of men came 
trudging home from the pit, four of 
them exchanged meaning glances, for 
@ strong wind was blowing and the 





vou sent to vrison.” 


showed that it came from the west. At 
nine o’clock, under a tree in a lonely 
lane, the same four met, and a surprise 
was in store for three of them. 

“Mates,” said Jim Hawel, hoarsely, 
“you know I’m no coward. The white 
feather ain’t much in my line, but, I tell 
you, I can’t do this job.” 

“What?” they gasped, in chorus. 

“I can’t do it,” repeated Jim. “I'll 
tell ‘’ why. You know my sister 
Bess? I’ve got but her in the world to 
care for, and if I come to grief it'll 
finish her. The poaching business she’s 
only just managing to get over, and I 
tell you, for her sake, I can’t risk this. 
Alone I'd fire the colonel’s place and 
tell him as it was me did it, but with her 
alive it ain’t no good. B’lieve me or 
b’lieve me not, the hate of Col. Traite 
sticks as deep in meas ever it did,and,as 
I swore, I'll be even with him yet, but 
just now my hand ain’t free and I must 
wait.” 

The three men, muttering to them- 
selves, stared at him. The man who 
had been shot shook angrily a pint tin 
of paraffin that he carried and rattled 
& box of matches. 

“A nice bit o’ backing out this is, 
Jim Hawel,” growled he. 

“P"h’aps it is,” said Jim. “But my 
mind’s made up. If anything like 
this happens I'll be the first to suffer 
after having threatened him, and I 
don’t want no revenge that falls hard 
on Bess. And there’s another thing,” 
he continued, bravely. “The colonel’s 
daughter is there. Her bedroom is 
right on top of the building. P’h’aps 
she’ll be killed in the fire. Won’t you 
give up the whole business and wait 
till we can go for the colonel alone, 
with no chance of damaging other peo- 
ple?” 

The man who had been injured turned 
on his heel. 

“Come along, mates,” said he, “tain’t 
no good jawing with him. We three 
wil arange a little do on our own ac- 
count for another night. And you, Jim 
Hawel, you go back and sit by the fire, 
along o’ Bess.” 

Iv. 

The bell in the steeple of the church 
had juststruck eleven,when,in the dark- 
ness of night, a flickering, uncertain 
light sprang up on a hill a mile outside 
the town. Soon after the electric bell 
in the fire station, connected by wire 
with Col. Traite’s house, rang out the 
alarm, and a few seconds afterward the 
little town was exchanged for a noisy 
hubbub, as the shout went around: 
“Hopsley Grange is on fire!” For, un- 
detected by dog or man, the three plot- 
ters had entered the grounds,gained the 
stable, carefully removed a shutter and 
silently poured the oil they carried over 
the straw that was packed within up to 
the very windows. 

The man who carried the matches 
struck a whole handful on the box and 
hurled them upon the saturated straw. 
Instantly a blaze sprung to the roof, 
and by the time the three had gained 
the road outside the grounds the stable 
was alight from end to end. 

Col. Traite, in bed and asleep when 
the fire reached the house, had been al- 
most suffocated before he was discov- 
ered and, being carried out in an un- 
conscious condition, was just now re- 
viving. 

The fire escapes, slower than the en- 
gine, had not arrived when, turning to 
the crowd of frightened, half-clothed 
servants, the chief of the firemen 
asked: 

“Are you all here? Is anyone left in 
the building?” 

Col. Traite, returning to his senses, 
heard the words. 

“My daughter!” he gasped. 
out ?” 

At that moment a window high above 
the flames was thrown violently open 
and, with a scream for help, a white- 
robed figure leaned far out, its arms ex- 
tended toward the crowd below. 

“Amy!” screamed the father as he 
saw her, running toward the window 
as if to catch her if she fell. 

“Don’t jump!” shouted the fireman 
above the roaring of the flames. “Do 
you see the escape coming yet?” he 
asked. 

Far down the road, at the bottom of 
the hall, that was illuminated by the 
light of the fire, the tall red ladder was 
to be observed approaching slowly. 
The firemen glanced up at the window, 
where stood the figure of the girl, be- 
hind which a dull, murky light had 
now began to glow. 

“It will be too late,” said he. “And 
by the staircase it is impossible to reach 
her.” 

Then Col. Traite turned in his de- 
spair to the crowd behind him, and ina 
loud voice he cried: 

“A hundred pounds to the—” 

He stopped suddenly. Some one had 
seized his arm. 

“Look!” they cried. 

And a tremendous shout burst from 
the excited crowd, as at that topmost 
window the figure of a man appeared, 
and a blanket was thrown around the 
form of the girl whose doom seemed 
sealed. 

A moment this man looked down, as 


“Ts she 


if meditating what to do, and then,, 


catching the girl in his arms, he disap- 
peared. 

“It's Jimmy 
some one. 

Into the hall of the burning building 
the firemen crowded, mounting the 
stairs as far as the conflagration would 
allow. 

There was a crash, a burst of flames 
and smoke, and a whole flight above 
collapsed, hurling Jim Hawel and his 
burden into the bottom landing. 

Her hair singed, the blanket that 
enfolded her already smoldering, Amy 
Traite scrambled readily to her feet, 
but her rescuer did not rise. 

Quickly they carried him out to the 
fresh air and tore off his burning cloth- 
ing. Into a wagonette that was handy 
he was trundled. Col. Traite seized the 
reins, and, with Amy, wrapped in many 
coats, sitting beside him, raced back to 
the town. 

Into a bedroom in the best hotel Jim 
was carried, and medical aid immedi- 
ately summoned. Sister Bess was also 


Hawel!” exclaimed 
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Have it inthe House 


It will positively cure the many common ailments which will occur to the inmates of every 


family as long as life has woes. 
soreness everywhere. 


It soothes every ache, every lameness, every pain, every 
It prevents and cures asthma, bronchitis, colds, coughs, croup, catarrh, 


diphtheria, gout, hacking, hoarseness, headache, hooping cough, influenza and neuralgia. 


Johnson's Anodyne Liniment 


Originated in 1810, by the late Dr. A. Johnson, Family Physician. 





For more than forty years I have used John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment in my family. I re- 
a it one of the best and safest family med- 
cines; used internal and external in all cases. 
O. H. INGALLS, Dea. 2d Bapt. Ch., Bangor, Me. 


CROUP. My children are subject to croup. 
All that is necessary is to give them a dose, 
bathe the chest and throat with your Liniment, 
tuck them in bed, and the croup disappears as 
if by magic. E. A. PERRENOT, Rockport, Tex. 





Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” Mailed Free. 
Sold by all Druggists. 1. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 





fetched to tend her hero brother. 

Next morning the patient was so far 
recovered as to be able, while lying in 
bed, to hold an informal reception, and, 
wheeled to the window, to bow his head 
in response to the cheering of the peo- 
ple assembled outside. 

And when all the others had gone and 
only Bess remained, a gray-haired man 
entered the room, and threw himself on 
his knees by the bedside. And as he 
pressed to his lips the hand of the injured 
man, he gasped, in his emotion: 

“Jim Hawel, you have kept your 
word, You are even with me now!”— 
Tit-Bits. 





———-ere — 


BY LUKE SHARP. 

I am not sttre that | ought to write 
about the demon bicycle, at least until 
my acquaintance, M. Ra:aplan, has 
had time to get back to Paris and 
patent his marvelous invention ail over 
the world. Still he spoke in the must 
open way about this miracle, and did 
not seem to care who hear! him, so 
perhaps he has protected |: . different 
contrivances as he went along, after 
the Edison manner, for itis well know 
that Thomas A. Edison cannot sleep «' 
nights unless he has taken out at Ileus: 
sixteen new patents during the day 

I met M. Rataplan at a mountain re- 
sort five thousand feet above the sea 
in the Jura range, the most western 
part of Switzerland. I thought at first 
he was a war veteran, for his breast 
was covered with medals of all sorts, 
but a closer inspection showed that 
they were badges of various bicycle 
clubs in all parts of the world. Le 
told me that he was a member of every 
cycle society in the world so faras he 
knew, although of course some of 
them might have escaped him. 

‘Are you a record breaker?” | asked. 

‘No, Iam an inventor, although I 
think I did break the record across 
France.” 

‘*‘And youare here resting after your 
ride?” I ventured. 

“Well, yes, ina measure. Actually | 
had no intentiun of coming to Switzer- 
land, but I could not rightly help my- 
self. It all camie about through the 
greatest invention the world has ever 
seen. Talk about pneumatic tires! 
They’re not in it compared with my 
invention.” 

“You talk English,” I said, “with a 
colloquial fluency somewhat unusual 
ina Frenchman. Where did you learn 
the language?” 

“Oh, I'm not a Frenchman. My 
name’s Macguire and I’m from Phila- 
delphia. I came to France and changed 
my name to Rataplan because | 
eouldn’t get a fair show in America.” 

“I thought the states was the besi 
place in the world for an inventor.” 

“So it is, if you don’t start from Phil- 
adelphia. You see, Philadelphia is a 
slow town. New York men speak of 
having their country residenee there. 
Then Philadelphia has always been an 
unfortunate city forinventors. There’s 
the Keely motor man. He is enough 
to Gomorrah any town. You see, I had 
no capital, and the moment I invented 
anything and tried to interest a man 
with money in it, he made fun of the 
thing as soon ashe heard I w:s from 
Philadelphia—asked me if 1 was a 
friend of Keely’s, and all that, till I 
got tired of it. Then other fellows 
got to hear of my inventions and pat- 
ented them before me, and so I never 
gota chance. When I became M. Rata- 
plan, of Paris, I got rich Americans 
over here to listen to me and I've 
made money. But this invention beats 
them all.” 

“Is it a secret?” 

“You're not an inventor, are you?” 

“In away. I’m a newspaper man.” 

“Oh! that’s ali right. I like news- 
paper men. It doesn’t matter my tell- 
ing you, for if you did write it up, 
you'd get it all wrong, and nobody 
would understand it.” 

“Then let me hear about it.” 

“Do you know anything of elec- 
tricity?” 

“A little. I know you will burn 
your fingers if you don’t let goa live 
wire mighty suddenly.” 

“Quite so. You have been accurately 
informed. Well, you know what a 
storage battery is?” 

“Yes. It is like certain kinds of in- 
vestments. You put in a sum of money 
and get out only part of it.” 

“Exactly. That's the ordinary stor- 
age battery of commerce. You get out 
only a fractioa of the electricity you 
put in. Ever heard of the Macguire 
storage battery? No? I thought not. 
It’s a small pecket battery—I won't 
enter into particulars—but by a certain 
interior arrangement of the plates, it 
actually increases the E. M. F. of the 
fluid put into it.” 

‘‘And what does E. M. F. stand for?” 

“Electro motor force. I see you 
don’t understand even the rudiments 
of electricity. Now it struck me the 
Macquire storage battery might be ap- 
plied toa bicycle. It worked beauti- 
fully—small and compact, you know— 
but it always ran out just when you 
were in some part of the country 
where you couldn't get it charged 
again. Sol put my wits to work and 
invented a little portable dynamo 
which could be attached to the driving 
wheel of a bicycle and which would 
keep replenishing the storage battery. 
I thought that the force going down 
hill would run the dynamo enough to 
keep the battery reasonably full and 
so transmit the force to the bicycle 
when going up hill.” 

“And did it work?” 

“Did it work? It did work, my boy, 
in a way that would have made your 
hair stand on end, and nearly ruined 
my constitution, but as soon as I have 
that invention under control I’ll para- 
lyze the world. I took my machine 
outof Paris for a trial spin before I 
had everything completed. I live in 





the southern part of Paris and so ran 
down toward Fountainebleau to try 
kow it would go. I had the dynamo 
in one pocket—it is very small but 
powerful, as I told you—and the bat- 
tery in the other. About twenty 


miles south of Paris ! got off the ma- 
chine with a smooth empty country 
read ahead of me, and attached 
dynamo and battery. But I forgot one 
thing, and that was that the Macquire 
stoiuge battery increased the E. M. 
F. of the electricity pumped into it. 
Well, I jummed on the bicycle and ran 
it down the road for a mile or so, lis- 
tening to the dynamo purring beauti- 
fully; then I put my two fect on the 
front rests and let her spin. She spun 
to the queen’s taste. We went along 
for about ten miles and 1 knew then 
the little battery ought to be giving 
out, but she didn't give out. The ma- 
chine was running faster than ever I 
‘reduced speed a bit with the brake 
and I[ have no doubt at that time ! 
could have stopped the machine, but, 
as I tell you, I didn’t realize the situa- 
tion. As we went on and on I noticed 
the bicycle was going faster and 
faster. I became justa little scared, 
for I remembered | had no way of 
stopping except by the brake. I put 
that on hard, but it seemed to have no 
effect on the wheel. It began to 
smoke and finally snapped off. Then 
[ was helpless.” 

“Couldn’t you have kicked off the 
battery or the dynamo?” 

“Have you ever ridden a bicycle?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, then, you know that if you 

re going down a steep hl! on the 

inmn, you have all you can do to 
re | steer the machine. That 
Wo. iucw.y with me. I was not go- 
ing down hill, but along a smooth, 
level road at a greater rate of speed 
than any wheel ever went down any 
hill. I flashed through villages faster 
than a lightning express, ringing my 
bell like mad, but I'll bet you no one 
ever heard a sound till I wasa ile 
away. Well, it struck me all at once 
just what the trouble was. The more 
that the little dynamo shoved electric- 
ity into that battery the more the 
battery increased the E. M. F. and the 
faster went the machine, and the faster 
the machine went the more electricity 
the dynamo produced.” 

“But, my dear Macguire, don’t you 
see if that happened it would be per- 
petual motion?” 

“That's it. You're not so dull after 


all. That's just the point, and there's 
where [I’m going to paralyze the 
world. It isn’t what this irvention 


will do on a mere bicycle that’s the 
great thing. That is a mere trifie com- 
pared with the vast possibilities of the 
discovery.” 

“But what did you do on the bike?” 

‘What did I do? There was only 
one thing todo. If I kept on I would 
run smack through Marseilles and go 
plump into the Mediterranean. If I 
ran the machine against a wall or 
building I would smash myself into a 
thousand pieces. I thought over the 
situation for about a hundred miles 
and then saw that my only chance 
was to make for the Alps. I knew bp 
the rate we were going it wouldn't 
take long to reach there, and so 
breathing a prayer that people would 
keep to their own side of the road, I 
turned toward the east and made for 
Switzerland. I passed the Paris-Berne 
express near Dijon and left her as if 
she were standing still. I tell you I 
was a happy man when I saw the Jura 
mountains loom up ahead of me. I saw 
this hotel away up among the clouds 
and knew there must be a road up to 
it, so] pointed for the tall mountain. 
You see I couldn't stop and inquire the 
way; I was on athrough express, and 
had quite enough of riding for one 
trip.” 

“And did the mountain stop the ma- 
chine?” 

“Well, not perceptibly for the first 
thousand feet. I was afraid I would 
have to go clear over Mt. Blanc. The 
second thousand feet she slowed quite 
noticeably; the third thousand feet 
still more. The fourth thousand feet I 
saw lcould get off with safety, but [ 
was so stiff with riding I could hardly 
move. At last, when nearing the ton, 
I saw the brute actually wasn't go. 
to stop, so I made an effort just at tue 
summit and threw myself backward 
over the hind wheel, nearly breaking 
my neck. ButI got off, thank good- 
ness.” 

‘And where is this wonderful bicycle 
now?” 

‘Heaven only knows; the Swiss gov- 
ernment doesn’t, for I've telegraphed 
them to find out. AsI sat helpless on 
the summit, I saw the machine give a 
wobble or two and thought it was go- 
ing to fall, but it didn’t. It got on the 
down grade and went atarate that 
seeemed to be good for another ten 
thousand miles. I telegraphed all 
down the road from this hotel, asking 
the authorities to be on the lookout for 
it, but I’ve heard nothing from it since. 
I expect it tooS a dash off the road at 
one of the turns and is lying in the for- 
est somewhere. Perhaps it has crossed 
the Gemmi andthe Simplon and is in 
Italy by this time. Next machine I 
fit up you bet I'll put on a controlling 
gear.” 

“I think that would be an improve- 
ment.” 

“Yes. Well, now you see my object 
in telling you all thisisto give you a 
chance of making your everlasting for- 
tune. [left Paris, as I told you, in a 
hurry, not expecting to take a trip to 
Switzerland, and so brought no money. 
If you let me have fifty or a hundred 
pounds now I'll give you a quarter 
square in my invention. Remember 
Westinghouse offered a half share in 
his brake for five hundred dollars and 
the other fool didn’t take it. He went 
mad afterwards.” 

“Who? Westinghouse?” ' 

“No; the other fellow, because of 
the fortune he missed.” 


“You forget whatI told you at the 
beginning.” 

‘What was that?” 

“I'm @ newspaper man, and copse- 
quently have no money. But I'll give 
you a good notice.” 

And here it is.—Detroit Free Press 


TURNED IN A RIOT CALL, 


New Yorx Police Reserves Create 
a Wild Commotion. 


Quiet Market Scene Transformed Into a 
Bedlam Verging on a Riot—Trouble 
Caused by a Nervous and Fright- 
tened Sanitary Superintendent. 





Dr. Roberts, sanitary superintenden\ 
of the health department of New York 
city, got panic-stricken the other da) 
and turned in an alarm to the board of 
police. commissioners that raised big 
excitement for awhile. 

The excited superintendent by tele- 
phone suddenly demanded an interview 
with President Roosevelt. Then he 
said he wanted fifty policemen at once 
ut Hester and Division streets. There 
was a riot in the market there, he said, 
and he requested that the reserves be 
sent immediately. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent Roundsman Tier- 


ney downstairs on a run and message 
were flashed out from Acting Chief 
Conlin’s desk ordering the reserves of 
the Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth 
and Thirteenth precincts to the place of 
danger. 

In five minutes they arrived on a dead 
run, hot and clutching their clubs 2 
they ran from every point of the con 
pass. Their warlike array burst upor 
a seene of placid industry and content 
ment. In the crowded market that e> 


tends all along Hester street 1,000 ped- 
dlers were carrying ona thriving trade. 
Not a word of warning had prepared 
them for the sudden interruption of po 
licemen. 

The patrolmen on the post stared in 
imazement and hastened up to inquire 
what was the matter. Not an ill word 
had been spoken on the street all morn- 
ing. Never was there a more peaceful 
holiday market. The arrest of half « 
hundred butchers for selling live fowls 
had passed off without a ripple of ex- 
citement and the prisoners had been 
taken to the Essex Market police court 
and there their cases disposed of. 

The east end of Division street was a 
solid mass of bluecoats and the ped- 
dlers in the market were beginning to 
move uneasily when suddenly, with 
clangor of alarm bells, the patrol wagon 
from the Eldridge street station tor: 
down Hester street from the opposite 
direction. It was jammed with police- 
nen, others hanging on behind and stiil 
others following after. 

At the sight pusheart men and huck- 
ters took to their heels, sure they wer 
to be arrested between the two advance 
ing columns. Instantly there was a 
jam and wild uproar. Thousands fol 
iowing the patrol wagon ran in fron 
every side street, and Hester street be 
‘ame in a moment impassable. Tho 
patro! wagon was caught in the jam 
The driver swore, the horses reared, 
women shrieked and ran to their chil 
dren and the men gathered in knots and 
cursed the police loudly. 

There was every promise and pres 
pect of a riot in the market that a mo 
ment before was so peaceful, when th: 
patrol wagon found a gap in the crow: 
and siipped through. The crowd grav 
way and the police pushed forward 
toward street, they 
joined the reserves from three oth 
precincts standing about asking exec) 
other what was the matter. 

The crowd following caught the ru 
mor of a riot and took in the situatior 
It scattered, jeering, and the market 7« 
:umed its peaceful aspect. The re 
erves went home in ill humor. 

To the anxious inquiries of Actin: 
Chief Conlin over the wire as to the rio 
the answer was returned that it was: 
hoax. Then President Roosevelt go 
mad and gave Superintendent Rober: 
: verbal dressing down. The latte. 
zave the lame excuse that he fearec 
trouble in arresting the Hebrew dezi 
‘rs in live fowls. The sale of live chick 
ns in New York city is prohibited 
under the sanitary code. Though he 
had fifty sanitary policemen inthe mar 
het he did not think themenough. Th 
chances are Dr. Roberts will have t« 
stand trial for his poor judgment. 


Division where 


Rescued the Thrush from Pussy. 

A thrush hopped about the grass- 
plot in the rear of the city hall in New 
York the other morning, when a hun 
gry-looking cat darted out of sony 
neighboring shrubbery, cleared th 
surrounding wire fence in a bound 
and, dashing across the green sward 
seized the bird and began to make o!} 
with it. George Reilly, who is em- 
ployed in the city law department, 
vaulted over the railing and forced th: 
cat to give up its prey. He carried the 
bird away with him. 

Ilow She Used the Doll. 

A new use for a doll has been discov 

ered by an ingenious London thief. A 


woman who was arrested for stealing 
from one of the large dry-goods shop 
was found to have been carrying what 
everybody supposed to be a baby, but 
what in reality turned outto be a hug: 
ioll with a wax face and hollow leathern 
yody. It was the thief’s custom to con- 
‘eal the stolen articles as quickly as 
she got her fingers on them, gloves, 


ices and so forth, in the cavernous an: 
pacious interior of the baby. 


Electric Light Tiger Hunting. 


The latest application of the electri 
light is to tiger hunting. An inca: 
descent light is hung over a carcass in 
the jungles. When the game appears 
on the scene and begins his meal the 


ambushed hunter presses the button 
and a well-directed bullet eifectuall, 
does the rest. 


Driving Them Out of Russia. 
Mohammedans are being turned out 
of Russia’s possessions as well as th: 
Jews. Five thousand of them were ca: 
ried recently in one batch from the Can 
ecasus to Turkish territory near Con 
stantinople. 





Golden Bicycle Set with Jewels. 
Lahore’s sultan is said to be going to 
Paris, taking with him a bicycle of pure 
* with precious stones. 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


——= 


Leather gets 


hard and brittle—use Vacuum Leath 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or m = 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a o rf 
book “* How to Take Care of | onal Xf 
and swob, both free; use enou hs 
find out; if you don’t like i oie ae 
can back and get the whole of Prac 
money, aes 
Sold only in cans, to make 
everywhere — handy cans, 
chinery also, 


We- 


) 


sure of fair a, 

Best oil for farm . 
If you can’t find it, wr te to _— 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY,R 


chest r,N.Y 
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JOB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


Refitted in @ Thorough Mamer 


~THEIR 


Job Printing. Office 


-~WITH— 


'NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are, now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile lob Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Ett. 


Printed with Care and Accufay 


We do not undertake to compe 


with amateur offices, 


but will do 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES: 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended 1 


BADGER & MANLEY, 
Williams Block, Water St. 
Two Doors South of Kennebeo Bridge 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
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For Sale. 


\ ANUFACTURING BUSINESS of Patent- 
i¥i ed article. Last —— issued June, 
1895. Machines, tools, —_ benches, etc., 
ready tostart up any time. Strong demand 
for the goods from the Atlantic to t e Pacific. 
Costs about 75 cents to make, and sells for 
$2.50. 

Reason for selling, no one to handle it. 
Parties interested in this industry are all 
engaged in other business, and know nothing 
about manufacturing. 

" A ponpane to the manufacturer who can 
andle it 

For farther particulars address, 

. Box 2655, Boston, Mass. 

Boston Oftice, "an Hancock Bldg., yee 17, 
1895. 51 








ALSAM TE 


CURES 


’ 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 
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WITH. CHARITY FOR ALL 
OTHER FENCES) 
and ELASTIC ITY for ours, we invite the most 
searching investigation. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrain, Mich. 


HOMPSON’S -ROOT 
Tt BANNER UUITER 


and Power. 

































































Hand 
Cuts all kinds of 
toots and vegetables 
FOR STOCK 

FEEOINC. 


Only ma chine made 
with self feeder, 











Sry a Catalogue FREE 


0.E. Teowrsond Son. 
No. 47 River St., Ypsilanti, Mich, 
Jos. Breck & Sons, N. E. Agents, Boston. 


HORSE BLANKETS 


Age, Tae, $ rize at on - Af 
; Made in 250 st 

Square Blankets for the: pad. 
Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
All The thone —, a4 = 


5/A BAKER BLAI iKET. 


Mapy Have Worn 16 Years. 
Thousands of testimonials, 

all dealers. 

or ook. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Wanted. 


A young lady for Alto part in quartette 
choir, and other light occupation. Should be 
able to read music of moderate difficulty. 
For particulars, address 


Lock Box 450, Augusta, Me. 
Slt 


PURE PRONZE TURKEYS. 


I would say to those who wish to 
add new blood to their flocks that I 
have one of the largest and finest 






















ocks of Bronze turkeys to be found 
in New England, all bred from 38 and 4 
pound Toms, and 18 to 23 pound hens; ~¥ 
faction guaranteed. Write for prices, enclose 
Stamp for reply. 5S. J. GLIDDEN. 
Free <lom, Me. 


CONSUMPTION 


To tue Eprron—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named di-rase. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
teaders who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 


Respectfully, T. A. Slocum, M. C. 
No. 183 Pearl Street, New York, 


LARGEST LINE 
Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL BB WOOD STEEL 


Perpetual & La: Bale. 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
rower. Guaranteed 

the Best. Write for 

, Catalogue. 

FaNOCS HFG. CO., Chicago, IL. 
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Horse Department. 


MAINE'S 2.30 LIST, 1895. 


Will our readers please correct any 
error, or supply anything lacking, in the 
following list of Maine bred horses enter- 
ing the 2.30 list this season? 








ALBRINO 
Landlord, BO Be ccccccccsccccses BM 
— Wilk (p); ai by Hind 
68, (D); am nds 
RE. asa dam by Hind, 
ARTEMUS, JR., by ‘Artemus 
Billy Crocker Bh cbebesetscceees - 2.26% 
BAYARD Wrens, by ‘Alcantara. | 
trice egies ae 2.23% 
NTN cise caskcuensvensaae Sa 
Back Pinot, 2.30, by Rose 
Cedric, br h; dam by Gen. “Race. - 2.26% 
Broapway, by Robert Smith. 
King Pin,grh...... peeabenceeene. Mee 
Bocuss, by Hartford. 
BE banthodecessccaccccccsce SIR 
CoxsrantatioN, ped Almont. 
beaches cece - 2.27% 
enaiees. by Gen. Washington. 
BOGOR ccceccee ° coccce 2.20% 
C.58. P., by Daniel Boone. 
Eddie ° esaesecescecosces BED 
Lady (p)...... + 08660000060008 2.21 
DANIEL Boonr, by Hambletonian 10. 
MUG Mis Wv 0cecsceccansacecece 2.29 
DictaTos Cun, 2 2. - hows by Dictator. 
BT Wns o ccaeeeveesee ahsedese + 2.25% 
Dic Rothachilas: -senesect Se 
Dr. FRANKLIN, by Gen. Knox. 
CRRMGT GP. cv cccvcccccccecesesece 2.29% 
ELaancon, 2. 26%, by Hambletonian 
Westbrook, (p) roh..... ceccceceee 2.26% 
ELsMERE, by Albrino. 
Moseline, )..... oececee sescescoee REG 
E.ous, by Wedgewood. 
Paul T., {p).....¢-0+ $s 0eesceeees - 2.27% 
Maud Ellingwood habiesaoeee see 2.29% 
Gimpgon, by Hambletonian ony 
GN, WER. cccnccccevooese escce 3.29% 
Gen. WITHERS, by Almont. 
DP ci sasestiiaet wand e0eenes 2.25% 
GREENFIELD, by Electioneer. 
Gc 0.0 0500060665060009008 2.30 


GREENWOOD, by Victor Patchen. 
a son, blk g; dam by Santa Clara, 


0600 O68 ROC CHO? 0 6E0. 0 6C 082 - 2.30 
A .adanhes Knox, ‘by Gideon. 
Te dann di die-ebl e466 Oa "v'00* 2.29% 
HARBINGER, by Almont. 
Busy Bee, b m; dam by English . 
Me costecees seceeecoeoseses 2.24% 
JUDGE ADVOCATE. 
GO Diivccccccevescssceccccessss COR 
Inpus, by Constellation. 
So was ce ewinnipne sa 2.2742 
er re rer 2.29 


JosH BILLINGs. 
Leslie C. (Dp) D&.. ccvccoccccscces. B85 


Jor Howk, by Tom Thumb. 

St. Patrick......... eabnbenans een 2.2414 
Lepo Jr., by Ledo. 

Te ad 2.29% 
Locomotive, by Gen. Knox. 

Louisa, (p) ch m........+ ‘ctheeeae 2.29% 


MAINE PRINCE. 
Fearnaught Prince ; dam by Straight- 
DE cn 66600 dsewoncrdene ved es 2 
GOGTNO hoc .ce ce ceccwesecscsneccce SOO 
Mystic WITHERS, by Gen. Withers. 
Mystic Girl, b m; dam by Lee, Jr. 
MESSENGER WILKES, by Red Wilkes. 
Cpmens WHOS... cccccccscceces . 
Sir William, (p).........- EIS 
NgLeox. by Young Rolfe. 
Bello of Melaon W)..........2..22. 
Conquest Star, 2 yearS.......+.++5 2 
Sarah Fuller (P).....0.cccccccccee BeBe 
Norway Knox, by Phil Sheridan, Jr. 
Fast Asleep, blk 
PALMER Knox, by Gen. Knox. 





as ler wires ae-e-0ee sane me 
REpwoop, by Belmont. 

ew | ko aaa ee 2.2812 
Repwoop Boong, by Redwood. 

PEED < cnc eke ces eccedcosecnee 2.25%4 
Rex Maanvs, by Constellation. 

eM Gee ccckdeonenentecesecese 2.2214 


Rosgrnson D., 2.17%4, by Daniel Boone. 
Fency Lead ; ‘br h; dam by Whalebone | 


cee eSoccesceosooecoeeses® Me 23% 
ecammmenn sH, by Fearnaught, Jr. 
Lady Fearnaught Pihissccecescoens Mae 
TELEPHONE, by Tom Lang. 
Dc Gusebese uence -c0bs000 2.2844 
THE SEER, by Gov. epeeey 
cad Se atedheeseaee ee sea ees 2.26% 
DE x. ea05066050030006866c000 Be 
Ps 6 2tseeeeeeoeveceeonese 
Victor PATCHEN, by Tom Patchen. 
PEE DRE. ci veneseoee sieeve . 225% 
Victor, Jr., by Victor, 2.23. 
NS ebsites 2.29% 
Van HELMONT, 2.19%, be Harbinger. 
Van Demon, (p). cnneeeteesenesnes 2.26% 
VENTURE Boone. 
* Hector Ee bin ebesédeses 2.29 
VouurE, by Volunteer. 
ullman....... enensebeoscesses - 2.21% 
Woere. by Alcyone. 
Elizabet Re b m; dam by Dr. 
36 tice Rea wee ee 2.30 
ae bi g; dam by Judge Advo- 
nO mbOOs 6eS6eeeeeseccececoes 28% 
Starling, > eed eee epee 2.26% 
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OM Lacccccscs pecccceveccesesece 2.21 





The Pacific Rural Press recommends 
crushed beans as a food for horses, and 
says they may be fed with the best re- 
sults, not only as a temporary stim- 
ulant, but as a regular ration. There 
is no reason why this should not be so, 
for beans contain more nutriment, 
weight for weight, than any other arti- 
cle of human food, and they are cer- 
tainly as good for grazing eating ani- 
mals. The objection to feeding them 
in the East is their value, but they 
can be grown cheaply, and possibly it 
will be found that as much may be 
realized from them by feeding to horses 
as by selling in market. 





The great horse show at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, next month, 
will furnish the best object lesson to be 
seen anywhere in this country of what 
good horses are, and what they can do 
in the showring. The fact that quite a 
per cent. of these high steppers were 
bred in Maine is no cause for groans 
and tears. Ifour home bred colts can 
out-class the Hackneys in style, as they 
can, no one should complain, but go 
quietly at work to increase the number. 
The man who visits that exhibition will 
come back with a fixed idea of form, 
size and action of the ‘‘so-called’’ Hack- 
ney type, and go to work to produce it. 





The extremely high prices paid at the 
late New York auction for high, stylish 
steppers, not trotters, may well be ac- 
cepted as indicating the drift of the in- 
telligent mass of purchasers, and prom- 
ises of what is to come in the future. 
While at Lexington, Ky., 36 animals, 
trotters and pacers, brought $4155, an 
average of about $115, at the New 
York auction 65 head brought an aver- 
age of $518. Style, size, beauty of 
action, and quick, prompt, elastic move- 
ments told the story, as it always will. 
The fact that a large per cent. of these 
horses traced to the Morgan families 
was not thought to be an injury, but the 
opposite. 





A writer in the Gazette puts the ques- 
tion in this way: 

“The light brigade rode into the jaws 
of death upon brave chargers. Imagine 
them distorted upon the tops of bicycles. 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Grant and Sheridan were all enthu- 
siastic lovers of the horse. Mount Sher- 
idan upon a wheel instead of his horse 
and imagine, if you can, anything poetic 
in his fierce ride to Winchester. What 
fleeing, panic-stricken soldier would 
have vouchsafed a second glance or 
——_ to a monkey-like form on a 

? His big black steed, furious 
with energy and power, inspired courage 
as well as the dare-devil rider. A horse- 
less age, indeed! Wait until war comes 
again to the nations of the earth, as it 
surely must as long as earth lasts, and 
man’s best friend will quickly find his 





place again.” 





The easily discouraged ones, those 
who are frightened about the future and 
see no chance for the horse in the 
economy of affairs, will do well to re- 
member that there is a selfish motive at 
work behind all this effort to push elec- 
tricity. Sharp, shrewd business men, 
alive to their own interests, are working 
every avenue possible to stimulate a 
demand for electric appliances and the 
perfection of the same. It is an almost 
limitless field which has just been 
opened, and naturally the selfish instincts 
will lead men to “claim the earth.” 
Doubtless the result will be a more criti- 
cal demand, but this is but what ought 
to be, and for this every breeder should 
be prepared. If the horses are forth- 
coming next year, or ten, fifteen or 
twenty-five years hence, they will be in 
demand at good prices, but they must 
be something more than simply trotters 
or pacers fitted for track work. 


The Utah Experiment Station has 
issued a bulletin on the “‘Relative Value 
of Corn and Oats for Horses.’’ The ex- 
periments and results were as follows: 
First—In this experiment with two sets 
of horses, one set fed a grain ration prin- 
cipally of corn, and the other a grain 
ration principally of oats, the horses sus- 
tained their weight the better, on the 
corn ration. Second—The feeding was 
divided ixto five periods. Part of the 
time one horse was fed in each set, and 
part of the time two. In every period 
save one the corn fed set did the better. 
Third—The feeding value of the rations 
seemed to vary directly as the quantity 
of digestible matter that each contained 
Fourth—A nutritive ration of 1 to 6.9 
did better than 1 to 6.2. Fifth—To sum 
up the three experiments we find: First, 
that during the summer corn and Timo- 
thy were not so good as oats, wheat and 
clover in maintaining the weight of 
horses; second, that during the winter 
corn and Timothy did as well as oats, 
clover and Timothy in maintaining the 
weight of horses; third, that during the 
spring and summer corn, wheat, or bran 
and mixed hay produced more gain 
than oats, wheat, or bran and mixed 
hay. 








It will not do to allow any industry to 
fail by reason of lack of energy on the 
part of its followers. This applies with 
special force to horse breeding. The 
special horse publications recognize this, 
and use their efforts to check this wrong 
tendency. 

The Kentucky Stock Farm is out with 
an announcement of avery unique and 
liberal purse for trotters and pacers. 
The amount of this purse is $6,000, of 
which amount $5,000 is for trotters and 
$1,000 is for pacers. The entrance fee 
to accompany nomination is only $5, 
which includes a year’s subscription to 
the paper, and the entire amount to be 
paid to start a trotter is only $50, and to 
start a pacer only $25. Thus it will be 
seen that the cost of nominating and 
carrying the entry through in this purse 
is far below that for any other purse of 
anything like a similar amount. The 
money will not be tied up long, as the 
purse is offered for foals of 1895, to be 
contested in 1897. Furthermore, the 
second payment, amount of which is 
$10, is not due until June 1, 1896, and 
the final payment is not due until June 
1, 1897, the year of the race. The 
amount of this purse is so large, the 
entrance so small, and the payments so 
easy that it should receive the patronage 
of every colt owner in the land, and be 
one of the most remarkable purse races 
ever trotted. 

Why should not Maine breeders be 


represented here? 





Against the advice of horsemen, 
against the outward signs of the times, 
the Farmer, in the flush horse days, laid 
special emphasis upon individual worth 
rather than breeding as the standard of 
excellence. The craze in those days was 
for the standard number under the rules 
fixed by the National Association, and 
the fact of registration gave greatly in- 
creased value, and brought censure and 
ridicule upon one who questioned. To- 
day all is changed, and the leading 
horse paper of the East declares that 
“style and beauty outsells pedigree.” 

Continuing, it declares that: 

‘*A few years ago fashionable trotting 
pedigrees brought fabulous prices. It 

was a common occurrence then for stand- 
ard-bred brood mares of fashionable 
breeding to bring from $1000 to $7 
under the hammer, and fashionably-bred 
young trotting stallions, even though 
they had not shown themselves capable 
of taking fast records, brought four 
times the above sums. It paid so well 
to breed for pedigrees then that merit 
was overlooked for atime by many 
breeders. 

During the past four years a great 
change has occurred. Fashionable pedi- 
grees are still valued highly, but merit 
now determines the price of the animal. 

So small a proportion of the fashion- 
ably-bred ones have proven money win- 
ers in races, that intending purchasers 
must now hold their watches on the ani- 
mals, and they must be able to show fast 
miles and repeat before asale can be 
effected. Such as can stand the test are 
still valuable. There are plenty of cus- 
tomers now, and always will be, for the 
sort that can go out and win money. 
Horses are compelled to go so fast now- 
adays, however, that but few even of the 
best bred ones prove race winners. The 
small breeder who breeds for the track 
alone from this time on will be very sure 
to getleft. This has been the case with 
many such breeders in the past. Fortu- 
nately for this class of horsemen there 
is a growing demand for handsome, 
stylish, prompt-driving animals with 
some speed, that can show lots of knee 
action, and a certain class of gentlemen 
are willing to pay good prices for them.” 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS! 


How often one meets, in discussion of 
any question relating to present means, 
methods and standards, the cry for the 
“good old days’’ when life was made 
“so comfortable’ and free from the ills 
of the present. It prevaiisin every de- 
partment of life. 

We who enjoy present comforts and 
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conveniences do not realize within how 
short a time nearly all of them have 
been secured. Less than two hundred 
years ago, or at the close of the 17th 
century, inthe most advanced country 
of Europe, there were practically no 
made roads, and it cost more to trans- 
port a bushel of wheat a distance of 
twenty-five miles in England than it 
costs now to carry it from the grain 
fields of Ohio to Liverpool. 

At the same date the stage coach from 
London to Oxford, a distance of 54 
miles, occupied two days in the journey. 
Even this innovation, over the “good old 
way’ of riding on horseback, was dis- 
tasteful to many, and a writer in the 
time of Charles II. claimed that ‘These 
coaches and caravans are one of the 
greatest mischiefs that hath happened 
of late years to the kingdom, mischiev- 
ous to the public, destructive to trade, 
and prejudicial to lands.” 

Poultry Department, 

POETRY IN THE BARNYARD. 
I love to hear the scornful village cock 
Challenge, with scornful cadences, the 
morn; 
But more to hear some matron of his flock 

Cackle in triumph o’er an egg new born. 
Hysteric egotist! With frantic pride 

Her grand achievement to the world she 

tells, 
Pacing the barnyard with impatient stride, 

While every pullet’s breast with envy 

swells, 
Good right hath she her feelings to express, 

Without whose golden gifts the world were 

puddingless. 











—New York Ledger. 


Do not let the pigs monopolize all the 
‘“‘clabber-milk.”” Your fowls like it, and 
it is good for them. 


Put tincture of iron, a teaspoonful to 
the gallon, in the drinking water of the 
fowls. It is an excellent tonic for weak 
chicks, fowls in moult or out of condi- 
tion. 


Corn is cheap, corn is easily handled, 
the hens like corn, therefore corn, and 
nothing but corn, is fed. Why not con- 
sider what it is, and what it will do if 
fed liberally to any flock. 


Are your hens laying? If so, the dol- 
lars are flowing into your pockets. If 
not, it will well pay to look into their 
condition, the manner of feeding, and 
amount of work they are doing. 


If the hens are not laying it is not 
their fault. Easy as this is to say, 
difficult as are the conditions to control, 
the fact is as stated, and the remedy lies 
with and in the breeder and owner. 


Those who will want fresh blood in 
February or March should purchase now 
before the flocks are reduced to winter 
quarters. Better birds and better terms 
will be secured. 


If you are going to pack eggs for win- 
ter use, select those from hens with 
which the cocks have not run. Eggs 
containing no germs keep much better 
than others. 


Kill every male not intended for breed- 
ing next year, and such as are to be kept 
remove from the hens and coops by them- 
selves. If males are kept solely to use 
as breeders in early spring, they should 
be cared for during the winter when fer- 
tile eggs are not wanted. 


Cooked turnips should form at least 
sixty per cent. of the rations fed the 
ducks. They are voracious feeders, and 
if given much solid food will become so 
fat that all possibility of their breeding 
when desired will be destroyed. Keep 
all breeding stock under rather than 
over fat. 


Whatever is produced at home adds to 
the gross income of the farm and there- 
fore the net balance, provided the crop 
be adapted to climate and soil and is 
rightly grown. The man who keeps one 
thousand hens can very materially re- 
duce the feed bill by the use of home 
grown grains and vegetables. 


There is no question but unthreshed 
oats will produce more eggs than corn 
possibly can. The very element of ac- 
tivity necessary to satisfy the demands 
of the system will insure that degree of 
vigor which builds eggs. Unthreshed 
grain, cooked vegetables, add pounded 
or ground fresh bones will practically in- 
sure eggs in winter. 


Itis reported that a Russian now in 
this country has said that capital is 
ready to take up crop, caps, stalks, hulls, 
seed, oil cake, and everything belonging 
to the sunflower as soon as it is ready 
for the market. Why can not it be made 
one of our best paying crops? It grows 
everywhere, and with good culture is, 
or may be, one of the most profitable 
crops grown. Especially is it for the in- 
terest of the poultry keeper to try this 
as a money saving crop. 


The best winter layer, for which so 
many are crying, is that breeder who 
grows, feeds and works his flocks for 
egg production. There is not so much 
difference in breeds as in families of the 
same breed. The stamp of the breeder 
tells the story of the worth of the breed. 
To be surea bird with open feathers, 
large combs and wattles will require 
more protection from frost than the 
densely feathered pea combed neighbor, 


but to offset this, in a measure, the 
former bird is naturally far more active, 
and activity promotes circulation, and 
good circulation warms and invigorates. 


Men make the sad mistake of measur- 
ing the worth of an industry by the 
amount of capital required. If hens 
sold in the market as breeders for one 
hundred dollars each and the number 
could but be doubled yearly, it would 
stimulate such a knowledge of the de- 
tails of successful poultry culture and 
such attention to the same that the reve- 
nue per head would be the maximum in- 
stead of minimum as it so often is to-day. 
The fact that fifty cents measures the 
cash value of a hen blinds the eyes to 
her great earning capacity, and there is 
loss instead of gain. 


If it costs one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per head to keep hens where every- 
thing is purchased, and seventy-five 
where the home grown is substituted, it 
doesn’t make much difference in a flock 
of six, but with six hundred it counts. 
The great study with every thoughtful, 
progressive farmer must be to reduce the 
cost of keep, not by shortened rations or 
poor food, but by supplying what will 
best promote production from least ex- 
pensive sources. This is business farm- 
ing, and nothing else comes under this 
head. It is the universal rule every- 
where in the business world, and poultry 
culture is business, not amusement. 


Never forget this in poultry culture: 
The pullet that commences to lay earli- 
est in life is the one to lay the largest 
number of eggs through life, as cattle 
that have the milk-producing organs 
active early make the best cows. Select 
the fast-growing, early maturing speci- 
mens that present in full the type and 
size found in the breed, and use only 
these as breeders, and the egg-producing 
merits will be increased. We have re- 
ported the wonderful product in single 
specimens, which can be made true of a 
flock. But it is care and attention to 
the flock that finds and secures these 
merits in the progeny. Neglect and hap- 
hazard breeding never pays.—I. K. Felch, 
in Rural North West. 


A Pennsylvania farmer writing to the 
Rural New Yorker says ‘that in seven 
winters he has never failed to fill his 
egg basket. The secret for this, he 
says, is baked bones. The bones are 
placed in the oven, and when sufficiently 
baked are taken out and crushed with a 
hammer or common bone mill. He 
feeds bones every day-——one-half ounce 
to each fowl, ‘and this does away with 
the expensive green bone mills, as he 
regards the baked bone superior to the 
raw, and a better egg food.’’’ This is 
all true but it is equally true that, in 
baking, the water is dried out and the 
chemical structure of the bone cells 
changed. Add the water in the food, 
but the former conditions cannot be re- 
stored, hence the question for the indi- 
vidual breeder to solve for himself 
whether the loss will or will not offset 
the expense of grinding the green bones. 
Continuing this writer adds: ‘Hen 
houses should face the south, with 
enough windows to give plenty of light 
and warmth, no ventilators; have 
matched board floors, with a layer of 
coarse straw changed every week. Con- 
stant work in cold weather, brought 
about by scattering wheat in the straw, 
is another secret of my winter yield of 
eggs. This and the baked bone are the 
mainsprings of my ‘good luck.’”’ 





Odd Characters. 

In a village not a thousand miles from 
Lubec, there dwells a family of two, 
mother and daughter, who are well 
known to all the residents of the town 
and vicinity as odd characters. They 
live in a tumble-down house near the sea 
beach, where visitors generally make it 
a point to visit them before leaving town. 
Neither of the two has ever been out of 
the town since their first coming there, 
and they know little or nothing of what 
is going on in the world about them. 
Neither is certain of her age, but the 
mother must be near the nineties. Their 
dress and methods are of about 50 years 
ago, and they are supported by charitable 
neighbors around them. The mother 
has the clearer memory of the two, and 
from her talk of things past it may be 
seen that she remembered things which 
must have happened as far back as 1812, 
among which are reminiscences of the 
war of that date, while she cannot re- 
member faces seen but the day before. 
She has smoked tobacco for 40 years, ac- 
cording to the oldest residents, and is 
yet in so good health that twice a week 
she walks to the village, a little less 
than a mile, summer and winter, with 
her basket, which is always filled when 
she returns. 





Editor J. L. Montgomery, of Marshall, 
(Ill.) Democrat, states that for many 
years he suffered untold agony from 
Dyspepsia. At last he began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and by the time he 
used six bottles, he was as well as ever. 
Cures others, will cure you. 





—Pleasure and pain spring not so 
much from the nature of things as 
from our manner of considering them. 
Pleasure, especially, is never an invari- 
able effect of particular circumstances. 
Lurgely that is pleasure which is 
thought to be so.—Bovee. 





—Sailors have an idea that a barn- 
acle broken off a ship and thrown into 
tha we sy weil =m = 
the water will turn into a goose. The 

r.vin of this superstition is unknown. 
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and doing business for about 


patent experts in the United 


Cirenit Court for the Northern District of New York ; 
pararraph it is “the U. 8 Court.” 


the users having nothing to pay, 


bowl, these discs resembling tin pie plates, 


but he is harmless. 


Experiment Station, 
Indiana Experiment Station, 


patents, and manufacturing under them. 


other’s patents, and never expects to. 
purchaser of its manufactures has ever had to pay one cent of costs 
or damages for any claimed infringement. 
ed its patrons from all annoyance of this kind, and always will, so 
that its name has become a synonym for protection to its patrons. 


‘to fake is to manipulate fraudu- 
lently so as to make an object appear better or other than it really 
is; as to fake a bull dog by burning his upper lip, and thus artificially 


accurate description of the circulars 
and advertisements put out by the 


De Laval Separator Company, 


‘laiming a decision in several United States Courts in favor of their 


In one paragraph it is, ‘‘the U. S. 


“‘Important Decrees,”’ 


enough importance to file an opinion 


The attempt to make it appear that this decision on the Bechtols- 
heim, or Alpha, Patent, covers all Separators, is 


Worse than a Fake, 


discs or plates (of which 


“‘Fake’”’ Advertisement. 
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milk at the Vermont Experiment Station, and 
only 0.04 of one per cent at the Pennsylvania 
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if ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of October, 1895. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, »purporting to be the 
last will and testament of Epwarp G. DrEx- 
TER, late of Wayne, in said County, de- 
ceased. hav ing been presente d for probate : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior, to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, tha: 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: HowARD Owen, Register. 651 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1895. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Rurus A. 
BRAINARD, late of Hallowell, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
ba cause, if any, why the said instremens 
sheuld not be prov ed, approved and allowed, 
os I” last will and testament of the said de 
Judge, 
> 





. T. STEVENS, 
eA ttest : HowAarp OwEn, fegister. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Probate Court 
held at Augusta en the second Monday 
of October, 1895. 

On pétition of the beneficiaries named_in 
the will of Emery A. SANBORN, late of Hal- 
lowell, deceased, for the appointment of 
Erra Brown SANBORN and Oscar HoLway, 
Trustees to carry out certain provisions of 
said will: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be giver 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, thet 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be erante: nN 

T. STEVENS, Judge, 

Attest: Howarp owas, Register. 51* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Cour: 
holden at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
day of October, 1895. 
On_ petition ‘for appointment of RicHaRD 
PARKER of Portland, Administrator on 
estate of PATRICK PARKER, otherwise known 
as EpWARD PARKER, of Chelsea: 
OrDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of ‘said 
petition should not be, 2 Srented. 
T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Cus, Register. 51* 











OTICE. This certifies that Ihave given my 

son, Fred M. Man is time during his 
minority, and shall not Claim any of his earn- 
ings or pay any ebts of his cqutsecting after 
this date, Fayette, October 9t 


Attest: H. M. ANK. 


Brewster. A. rE 





Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 
AtA ta, in the county of Kennebec, and 
State of Maine, the 14th day of October, A. D. 


The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 





TOTICE IS HEREBY 
subscriber has been 
Administratrix on the estate o 
FRANK L. SKOFIELD, late of Monmouth, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, intestate 
and aap undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law dire cts: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit jthe same for 
settlement; and all indebtedito said estate 
are requested to make immediate’ ‘payment to 
SARAH E. SKOFIELD. 
50* 


That th 
appointe 


GIVEN, 
duly 


Sept. 23, 1895. 


}OTICE IS HEREBYiGIVEN, That the 
subscriber has been duly? appointed 
Executor of the last will and testament of 
SARAH M. SHAw, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs: All persons, there- 
fore, having, demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibitthe same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said es- 
tate are requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to ELIJAH Haywoop. 
Oct. 14, 1895. 51* 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, “That the 
subscriber has been duly| appointed 

Administrator on the estate of 

ELIZABETH L. HopoKins, late of Augusta, 
= LY County of Kennebec, deceased, intes- 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
<r! the law directs: All persons, there- 
— having demands ainst the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
AMES T. HopGKINs. 











Oct. 14, 1895. 61* 
ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 1895. 


SamMuEL W. LANk#, Guardian of E. C. A. 
Truk, of Augusta, in, said county, minor 
having presented his second account of 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same shouk 
not be allowed. 'G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 





Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 
K ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 


October, 1895. 
Erta B. SANBORN, Executrix of the last 
will and testament of Emery A. SANBORN, 
late of Hallowell, in said county, deceased, 
having presented her final account as Execu- 
trix of said will for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
gone if any, why the same should ngt | be al- 
STEVENS, J udge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen. Register. 61 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... .In Probate C 

at Augusta, on the second Monday o 
October, 1895. 

J. A. Jones, Guardian of Osrp H. and 
Dotty J. Norcross of Augusta, in said 
county, insane, having presented his first ac- 
count of Guardianship of said wards for al- 
lowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereo’ oad 
ree weeks successively prior 7 a — 

Monday of November nex 

je pd a, @ RowspanesD in 


cause, if any, why ;the same 








appointment as Assignee of the estate of 

Samuel Carter of Augusta, in said K—. - of 
mnebec, Insolvent Debtor, who 

declared gn Sponivens his petition by the 

Court of lvency Rig t od county of Kenne- 

bec. OMPSON, 





allow: EVENS, ¥ 
Attost : Howarp Owen, Register. ois 








” in the next 
The object, of course, is to make 
Circuit Courts, and therefore appear 
as though there was much litigation. 

The facts are, it was one and the same Circuit Court. There was 
no testimony taken for the defense in either case. The manufacturer 
of the claimed infringing bow] did only a small business, 
that he did not deem it worth his while to be at the expense of de- 
The De Laval Company waived all costs and 
the Company’s main 
order that they might ‘‘ Whoop ’em 


so small 


there 
to 45, depending upon the size of the machine) within the 
bottom side up, with 
It therefo:e follows that separators 
without this multiple of inverted tin pie plates do not infringe or 


to attempt to 


STATES SEPARATOR 


having only 
It has the wonderful 
record of skimming to full capacity and leaving 


a trace at the 
skimming full 
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NOT A SICK DAY 
For Over Thirty Years! 


RESULT OF USING 


AYER’S PILLS 


“Ayer’s Cathertic Pills for over thirty 
years have kept me in good health, 
never having had a sick day in all that 
time. Before I was twenty I suffered 
almost continually—as a result of con- 
stipation—from dyspepsia, headaches, 
neuralgia, or boils and other eruptive 
diseases. When I became convinced 


that nine-tenths of my troubles were 
caused by constipation, I began the use 
of Ayer’s Pills, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, never having a single 
attack that did not readily yield to this 
remedy. My wife, who had been an 
invalid for years, also began to use 
Ayer’s Pills, and her health was quickly 
restored, With my children I had no- 
ticed that nearly all their ailments were 
preceded by constipation, and T soon 
had the pleasure of knowing that with 
children as with parents, Ayer’s Pills, 
if taken in season, avert all danger of 
sickness.”°-—H. Wettstern, Byron, Il. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Strengthens the System. 








‘SERIE: 5 1 Ee 
Horse Owners!. Try 
i GOMBAULT’S 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all liniments ior mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes fro: oe 


m 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTE 
OR FIRING. cpeoiiis to predate scar or blemish. 

aid, with full directions 


ress. * 

Send for descriptive circulars, 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 0. 
ES CET LT EO Ee 





In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 
STATE OF MAINE—KENNEBEC 8s: Court of 
In the cases of 
N. Fuller and 
, and James §. 
ardiner, Insol- 
vent Debtors: ‘ 

This is to give notice that pursuant to an or- 
der of Court thereof, a second meeting of, the 
creditors of said insolvent debtors will be held 
at Probate Court Room in Augusta, in said 
county, on Monday, the eleventh day of 
November, 1895, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
for the purposes named in Section 43, Chap- 
ter 70 of he Revised Statutes of Maine. 


ttest: Howarp Owen, Register. 
2t652* 





Messenger’s Notice. 


the Deputy Sheriff of Kennebec 
ctober 29th, A. D. 1895. 
—KENNEBEC ss. This is 


On 


Coun 


adjudgee to be _ Insolvent 
or, on petition of said Debtor, 
petition was filed on the twenty-fourth day 
October, A. D. 1895, to which date in- 
terest on claims is to be computed; That 
the payment of any debts to or by said debtor, 
and the transfer and delivery of any property 
by him are forbidden by law; That a meet- 
ing of the creditors of said debtor, to prove 
their debts and choose one or more assignees 
of his estate, will be held at a Court of Insol- 
vency to be holden at the Probate Court Room 
in Augusta in said county of Kennebec, on 
Monday. the eleventh day of November. A. 
D, 1895, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. Henry T. Morsg, 
€ ay Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
oust olvency for said County of Kennebec. 





8. W. SMITH, 


Stems of General Hetus. 


The Pope’s strength is said to be de- 
clining. 

Five brick buildings in Oakland city, 
Ind., were destroyed by fire, Thursday 
night. Loss $35,000; partially insured. 

The America’s cup will be presented 
to the owners of the Defender in recog- 
nition of its defence in the recent races. 

Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage was on Wed- 
nesday night installed as co-paster of 
the First Presbyterian church in Wash- 
ington. 

Thomas Roberts, aged 78, is dead in 
Lynn, Mass. He was a native of Lyman, 
Me., and when a young man operated a 
clothing mill at Alfred, Me. 

Charlés D. Rose has cabled to the New 
York Yacht club, withdrawing his chal- 
lenge for the America’s cup. Yachts- 
men are chagrined at this turn of affairs. 

Forty-seven thousand tons of tea valued 
at over $17,000,000, have been received at 
Tacoma, Wash., from China and Japan 
this season. 

A rough estimate places the amount 
of fruit shipped from Southern California 
this season, at 8000 carloads. For the 
transportation of this the growers have 
paid the railroads about $1,600,000. 

The little two-masted schooner Lillie 
of Wells, Me., is the bottom of Bruad 
Sound, Boston harbor, a comparative 
wreck. Shehad a cargo of brick and 
foundered. The vessel was probably 
uninsured. , 

John A. Moroso, city editor of the 
News and Courier, died suddenly at 
Charleston, S. C., Sunday, from apo- 
plexy. He was at various times the 
Charleston correspondent of the New 

York Sun, Savannah News and Atlanta 
Constitution. 

The continued drouth of the last few 
weeks is causing a great deal of damage 
to the winter wheat crop throughout 
the Southwest. The farmers fear that 
much of the ac e will be entirely 
ruined, and talk of replanting is already 
being indulged in. 

Rev. Wm. Gordon, one of the oldest 
members of the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, dropped dead, 
Wednesday night, while attending Grace 

church in Worcester, Mass. He was 87 
years old, and was active in service until 
six years ago. 

Advices from Cardenas state the dam- 
age caused there by acyclone which re- 
cently passed over the island was ve 
severe. Wharves were carried away an 
sugar and molasses storehouses unroofed. 
An American schooner is reported ashore 
at Jucaro, on the south coast. No lives 
were lost. 














discovered near Milford, Mich., a few 
days ago, when workmen uncovered a 
prehistoric cemetery. There are said to 
be several thousand graves in the area of 
thie burial ground, and in almost all so 
far opened pipes, spearheads and various 
trinkets have been found. 

Famine prevails in the Smolensk and 
Pakowa districts of Russia, owing to the 
failure of the crops. The minister of 
the interior recently set apart 1,500,000 
roubles for the relief of the inhabitants 
of these districts, but ragged and hungry 
peasants are crowding about the railway 
stattons inquiring what has become of 
the money. 

The stage of water on the lakes, which 
has been extremely low this season, has, 
within the last fortnight, dropped to the 
lowest point in the history of the latter 
day marine. The effect has been dis- 
astrous to shipping, and losses aggre- 
gating large sums are being rolled up by 
long delays in the connecting waters in 
the great lakes. 

A gang of shoplifters was unearthed 
by the police at Bloomington, Ind., 
Thursday. Six of the members are 
young men of prominent families. Two 
were arrested and a large lot of valuable 
property recovered. The exposé caused 
great excitement. Orville McDowell, a 
society man, was arrested and confessed. 
The depredations of the gang extended 
over nine months, 

The full bench of the Supreme Court 
at Boston, Wednesday, decided that the 
Australian ballot law in 1893 is constitu- 
tional, The case was that of J. W. Cole 
vs. the election officers of the city of 
Northampton who declined to receive a 
printed “regular prohibition ticket” 
when that party’s candidates had no 
place on the official ballots, owing to the 
small size of its vote on the previous 
election. 

Jim Umbra and Mexican John, mem- 
bers of Jip Whatts gang, have been 
lynched by cattlemen. The two men 
had stolen fifty cattle belonging to Ben 
Chapman and his cow boys gave chase. 
They closed inon the desperadoes ten 
miles from Cantonment, O. T., and after 
a fusilade of bullets, the bandits sur- 
rendered. The cowboys identified the 
cattle, and taking a rope pulled the two 
men up to the first tree. A label was at- 
tached to their clothing warning other 
members of the gang to quit stealing or 
suffer the same penalty. 

The steamship Empress of Japan 
brings advices from the Orient as fol- 
lows: A correspondent at Foo Chow 
sends an account of executions at Ku- 
Cheng on the morning of the 17th ult. 
Seven of the murderers were excuted at 
the south gate of the city. All members 
of the commission were present with the 
exception of Oaptain Newell and Rev. 
W. Bannister. The scene was a grue- 
some one, only one head being severed 
at the first blow, the others being chop- 
ped and the unfortunate wretches left to 
die. 

Herman W. Mudgett, better known as 
H. H. Holmes, the self-confessed life in- 
surance swindler and the alleged multi- 
murderer, whose supposed crimes have 
become the topic for general discussion 
during the past several months, was 
placed on trial Monday morning in the 
court of oyer and terminer, in Philadel- 
phia, on the eharge of having murdered 
Benjamin F. Pietzel. He was so hateful 
that his counsel deserted him, and he re- 
fused others appointed by the Court. 
He will conduct his own case. This 
bids fair to be one of the most famous 
trials in American criminal history. 

Fire broke out, Friday afternoon, in 
the stables of the lumber and planing 
mill of Jesse Thompson and company in 


| Augusta, Ga., and consumed the plant in 


a few minutes. It was located on the 
outskirts of the city. On one side was a 
great stretch of small frame houses. A 
high wind carried the burning embers to 
these houses and set them on fire, and 
forty-four houses were destroyed. The 
burned district stretches ‘along several 
squares, and several hundred people are 
homeless. The total value of property 
destroyed is $75,000; insured about $25,- 
000 or $30,000. 

Early Thursday, a car broke down in 
an east-bound freight at Trimmer's Rock, 
near Bailey’s, Pa., on the middle divis- 
ion of the Pennsylvania Road. This 
caused the wreck of two or three cars 
which were thrown over on the north 
track immediately in front of the second 
Southwestern express which was passing 
at thetime. The engine of the passenger 
train struck the wreck and was thrown 
over into the canal, causing the instant 
death of the engineer and fireman. The 
first four mail cars were also wrecked 
and took fire. Eight mail clerks were 
hurt, one of them seriously. 
Arch-bishop Langevin, the head of the 


2] Roman Catholic church in the province 


of Winipeg, Man., has submitted a prop- 
osition to Premier Greenway and the 
Manitoba government for a compromise 
in the parochial school warfare and the 
compromise is to be accepted. The terms 
are understood to be these: Catholic 
separate schools may be established, but 
will receive no financial aid from the 
government. The Catholics, however, 
are not to be taxed for the support of 
the Protestant publicschools. The Cath- 
olic school board will be supplied with 
machinery to impose taxes on all Cath- 
olics for parochial schools, except where 
a Catholic parent prefers to send his 
children to the public schools. In brief, 
the proposition is that Catholics be not 
taxed for public schools, but be com- 
pelled to pay the total cost of the main- 
tenance of parochial schools. Such a 
compromise will satisfy both Catholic 
and Protestants and end the struggle. 

Private advices from an Armenian 
source report the occurrence of a terrible 
massacre near Baiburt, on the road be- 
tween Erzroum and Trebizondo. These 
reports allege that five hundred Mussul- 
men armed with Henry-Marini rifles, 
and supported by the Turkish inhabi- 
tants made an unprovoked attack 
upon the Armenian inhabitants of 
the several villages, and it is further 
alleged that a number of young men 
and women were burned alive at stakes, 
and that many women were out- 
raged and horribly mutilated. After 
the churches had been desecrated, the 
Mussulman mob pillaged the villages, 
and stole all the cattle and other proper- 
ty of value they could carry off. It is 
stated upon the same authority that over 
150 Armenians were killed. Later 
Armenian advices from Erzinjenane esti- 
mate that several hundred Armenians 
were killed in the recent disturbances 
there. The Turkish version speaks of 
fifty having been killed. 








The heavy growth of second crop 
clover on land where the waste soda ash 
from the pulp mill in Yarmouth has been 
dumped, to the depth of three or four 
feet, would seem to indicate fertilizing 
value in excess of the small per cent. of 
potash it may contain. Whether profit- 
able as a fertilizer or not may still be 
questioned, but in quantities it does in- 
sure arich clover sod and a luxuriant 


growth. 


Lewiston’s Merchants’ week opened 
most auspiciously, Tuesday, and will 
continue during the week. In the 
parade of the merchants and manufac- 
turers there were three bands of music. 
A large number of visitors from the 
surrounding cities and towns witnessed 








Indian relics in great abundance were 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Che Hlarkets. | 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE 8TOCK MARKET. 


[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
LivE Srock YARDS, Oct. 29, 1895. 
AT BRIGHTON. 








Maine Drovers. 


McIntire Bros., 

P. A. Berry, 

M. D. Holt, 

H. M. Lowe, 

J. M. Philbrook, 

Libby Bros., 

THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS, 
Cattle, 4,085; sheep, 22,340; hogs, 24,- 

831; veals, 1,215; horses, 587. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 92; sheep, 504; hogs, 
veals, 140; horses, 87. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS TO OLD 

ENGLAND. 

From Boston our British steamers for 
the week, 2003 cattle, 5109 sheep, on all 
excepting on steamer Kansas, which has 
657 spaces for cattle but will fill part with 
sheep. We quote cattle at 11@l11'éc, 
dressed weight, and State sheep at 1134 
@12'c. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

A good run of cattle for the home 
market, and butchers seemed somewhat 
indifferent about paying full last week’s 
prices. The trade was fairly slow at l4c 
decline. Cattle of good quality about as 
low asat any time for years, say the 
butchers, but consumers do not seem to 
know anything about it. 

Values on sheep alittle weak on ac- 
count of large supply, even after de- 
ducting over 5000 head for export. 
Prices are not high on the very best 
lambs, when they can be bought at 4c 
per lb. Many of the Maine lambs that 
have in previous years come to market 
are now killed in the State and for- 
warded dead. We quote lambs at 3@ 
4\c per lb.; sheep, 2@3}¢c, and no lack 
of supply. 

Hogs arrive freely, and the lower 
grades of Western are 4c lower. Sales 
at 3144@4%e, live weight, or actual cost 
delivered at slaughter-houses. Country 
hogs as last week, 5c per lb., dressed 
weight. 

Moderate demand for milch cows. 
The better class sell fairly well, but the 
lower grades a drug at $20@$38; extra 
cows steady at $40@$47; fancy cows at 
$50@$70 per head. 

The movement in horses nothing 
flattering. They come in freely, and 
find their way all over New England. 
Some go into the woods for the winter’s 
campaign, of 1400 and 1500 lbs., at $85@ 
$125 per head; good chunks at $95@ 
$130; heavy draft at $150@$225; com- 
mon grades, $50@$880. 

From five to six tons of live poultry on 
sale, and selling for 6@S8c per lb. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

P. A. Berry sold 4 springers at $42 per 
head. M. D. Holt sold 6 cattle, of 
8580 lbs., at 414c, live weight; 2 fancy 
springers at $55 ahead. J. Y. Keazer 
sold 8 steers, of 9310lbs., at3'c. Libby 
Bros. sold 20 calves, average 120 lbs., at 
53{c, and had milch cows on the market 
at $28@$50. No oxen for disposal. J. 
M. Philbrook, 42 calves, average 120 lbs., 
at 534c. M. D. Holt sold 23 calves, aver- 
age 118 lbs., at 53gc. F. L. Shaw, 4 beef 
cows and bulls, average 1050 lbs., at 244c; 
5 calves, average 100 lbs., at 53gc. F. L. 
Cotton, 25 calves, average 105 lbs., at 
5X. 


25; 


REMARKS. 
Veal calves seem to be about as good a 
commodity to have at market as any- 
thing on account of dealers knowing be- 
fore starting from the country, near if not 
quite, what they will bring upon arrival. 
Prices, as the season advances, are liable 
to strengthen, not so with cattle, lambs 
or hogs. The big supply of feed in the 
West is going to play witch work with 
prices, if we mistake not. Dressed hogs 
are liable to drop to 4c per lb., or 1 cent 
lower than present quotations. Western 
rfiisers can afford to sell at lower rates. 
What New England farmers can do is to 
buy western corn or oats in carload lots, 
direct from the West to feed stock on, 
unless they have an ample supply of 
their own raising. Cornin the West at 
‘Tc per bushel is quitecheap. Hogs will 
probably remain at 5c, dressed weight, 
for a few weeks and then decline. We 
should be surprised if prices advanced 
on cattle, lambs and hogs, which are 
raised freely in the West. 
SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNESDAY. 


Prices not strong on milch cows, and 
trade somewhat weak. P. A. Berry sold 
3 milch cows and 3 springers at $40a 
head. P. F. Litchfield sold 2 very fancy 
milch cows at $60 a head; other cows at 
$30@$40. W. F. Wallace sold cows at 
$35@$50; fancy a shade higher. J.S. 
Henry sold 5 choice cows, $50 each; 1 
at $55; 2 milch cows at $42.50 each; 2 
at $40 each; 1 cow at $35. Libby Bros. 
sold 5 springers at $44 each; 3 springers 
at $40@$41; 4 milch cows at $30@$40. 
R. Connors, 1 pair working oxen, girth- 
ing 6 ft., 10 in., live weight 3000 Ibs., at 
$90; 6 springers at $45 each. C. H. 
Cheney sold 2 choice cows at $50 each; 
2do. at $55 each; 2 extra cows at $45 
each; 2 at $40 each. 

Store Pigs—240 head, and the market 
not at all active. Sales at $1.25@$4.50 
per head. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Boston, Oct. 29, 1895. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—Flour 
is steady. We quote winter wheat 
patents at $3 70@4 15, winter wheat 
clears and straights at $3 40 @3 95, spring 
wheat patents at $3 75@4 25, Minnesota 
clears and straights at $3 00@3 85. 
These quotations include millers’ and 
jobbers? prices. 

Corn meal is lower at 80@82c. per bag, 
and $1 80@1 85 rer bbl. for choice kiln 
dried. Oatmeal quiet, and we quote 
cut at $3 60@3 90, and rolied and ground 
at $3 20@3 50. Graham flour sells all 
the way from $2 70@4 00 per bbl., as to 
quality. 

Grain—The market was dull to-day, 
and the undertone easy. For new corn 
in transit 39c per bushel was generally 
asked, while for prompt shipment the 
range was from 38¢c up. Country yel- 
low corn for first half of November ship- 
ment was offered at 373gc, and Peoria 
No. 2 yellow at 39c for ten days’ ship- 
ment. In corn on the track here, there 
was nothing doing, and 43!¢@44c for 
steamer yellow was nominally quoted. 

The demand for oats was moderate, 
and prices were easy, with sales on the 
track of No. 1 clipped at 284¢c, No. 2 
clipped at 274¢c, No. 2 white at 27c, No. 
8 white at 26\¢c, and No. 2 mixed at 
25\¢ce per bush. For shipment, the 
range for clipped oats was from 26144@ 
271¢c, as to quality, and fancy higher, 
with No. 2 white at 264,@27c. No.3 
white at 251¢@26c, and mixed at 25@ 








the proceedings. 


251¢c per bushel. 


Millleed— ibe demand issteady. Bran 

quoted at $14 25 for spring, and 
$15 50 for winter, Middlings at $15 
for spring, up to $18 for winter. Winter 
mixed feed at $16 50, ground wheat at 
$18 25, and red dog flour at $18 25 
per ton. Cotton seed meal at $19 50@820 
per ton. Gluten meal sells at $17 75@ 
$18 75 in sacks. 

Hay and Straw—Choice Canada and 
New York hay sells at $18@18 50 per 
ton. Eastern choice, $15@15 50, and 
ordinary, $13@14 per ton. Rye straw 
quoted at $12@$12 50 per ton. 

Muttons and lambs are still lower, 
with the market oversupplied. Veals 
are dull and easier: Spring lambs, 5@ 
6'¢c; fancy Brightons and eastern lambs, 
544@7c; yearlings’ 4@5'¢c; muttons, 
4@6c; veals, 544@9e, as to quality. 

Poultry is in tull supply, but there is 
a demand for the best fresh: Northern, 
native and eastern fresh chickens, 13@ 
17e; fowls, 11@l4c; iced chickens, 8c; 
fowls, 8c; turkeys, 10@l1l2c; nothern 
fresb, 16@19c; live fowls, 8@9c; chick- 
ens, 8@10c. 

Northeru creamery butter sold at 23 
cents fur tubs, and 24 cents for boxes. 
For the general run of fresh Western 
creamery 21@22 cents was the rate, with 
22'4@23 cents for special brands. Fresh 
Northern dairy butter is meeting with a 
fair sale at 18@20 cents forthe general 
run of choice, with 21@22 cents for fine 
selections. Jobbers of tine, fresh cream- 
ery continue to serve their customers at 
24@25 cents. Some may ask 26 cents 
before the week is out. Best June 
creamery has been selling at 19@20 cents 
for Western, and 21 cents for Northern. 

Cheese, is firm witha fair demand: 
Northern, 104%@llc.; Western, 94@- 
10'gc.; twins, 1144@12c.; sage, 11@lz 

ec. Add Xe. to lc. for jobbing prices. 
Liverpool is firmer at 44s. for September 
white and colored. 

Eggs are quiet, with the market about 
steady at: Western, 17@18c; Michigan, 
21c; limed, 15@16c; icehouse, 14@17c; 
a, 21@22c; fancy and nearby, 26@ 
30c. 


i8 


There continues to be a good request 
for apples of good quality. Western lots 
of good quality bring full quotations: 
No. 1 Baldwins, $2@2.25; chvice, $2.50 
No. 1 Greenings, $2@2 50; Ben Davis 
$2 25@250; Rome Beauties, $2 25@2 50; 
Gravensteins, $2 25@3; Pound Sweets, 
$2 75.@3 00. No. 2 apples, $1@1 75 for 
all varieties. These quotations are for 
car lots. Small lots bring higher prices. 

Potatoes are quiet and steady: 
potatoes are rather easy: Hebrons, 
35@40c per bu; ruse, 33c; white, 33@35c. 
Sweet potatoes are quoted; Virginias, 
$1.75@2; Jersey bulk, $1.75@2; Jer- 
sey double heads, $2.25@2.371s. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 30. 

APPLES-—$2.00@$2.25 per bbl. 

Beans—Pea beans $1 75@190; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 50@1 60. 

BuTTER—Ball butter 18@20c. Cream- 
ery 23@25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
9@10c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 20c. per dozen. 

FLouR—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 '75@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $9@10; pressed $12@15. 

STRAw—$5 50@$6.00 

HipEs AND Skins—Cow hides. 6c, 
@7c; ox hides, 2c; bulls and stags, 
le. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 63;@7c; in tins, 9@ 
10c; pure compound lard, 6@6'¢c. 

MEAL—Corn 50c; rye 75@80c. 

SHORTs—$1 05@$I 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14c; fowls, 
8@10c., spring chickens,* 12c;  tur- 
keys, 20c.; veals, 6@i7c; round hog, 
5ce.; spring lamb, 644@7c. 

PRopucE—Potatoes, 40c. per bushel; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, 50c. bushel; 
turnips, 40c. per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 30. 

App_LEs—Choice per bbl., $2 00@ 3 00; 
fair to good, $1 75@2 00; Baldwins, 
choice, $2 50; evaporated, 8@9c. per lb. 

BUTTER—18@20c. for choice family: 
creamery, 24@25c. 

BEANS—Pea, $1 60@1 65; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 85@1 90. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
114@l12c; N. Y. Factory, 1144@12c. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 90@$3 10; Spring 
X and XX,$400@4 25; Roller Michigan, 
$3 85@4 00; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 85@4 00. 

FisH—Cod, Shore, $4 75@5 25; Scaled 
herring per box, 9@1l2c; Mackerel, 
shore, $22 00@25 00. 

Grain—Corn, bag lots, 47c; oats, 
30c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$20 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $21 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $16 17 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $18 20 00; 
middlings, car lots, $1700@19 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $19 00@21 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, 6%@71gc per Ib.; 
per tub, 65¢(@83jc; pail, 7“4@8 ge. 

Pot sToEs—40@45c; sweet, $2 50@ 
$2 78. 

Provisions—Fowl, 12@13c.; spring 
chickens, 14@l16c.; turkeys, 15@lé6c.; 
eggs, 22c; extra beef, $10 00; pork 
backs, $13 50@14 00; clear, $13 50@ 
1400; hams, 10@10'c; covered, 11@ 
11¥e. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 30. 
ApPpLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c _ per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 
Brans— Yellow eyes, $1 50@$1 60 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 75@$2 00. 
BuTTER—Best, 23@25c per lb.; fair to 
good, 20@22c. 
Eees—Fresh laid, 25c per doz. 
CHEESE--Best factory, per ib., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
Provistons—Pork, country clear 10c.; 
Western, 10c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
Grain—Oats, prime country, 35c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—50c; meal, 47c. 
PoTATOES—35@40c per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET 


Caicaao, Oct. 29. 
Cattle—Receipts 7,500; steady; com- 














mon extra steers at $3 20@5 30; stockers | O, 


and feeders, $2 30@3 85; cows and bulls, 


$1 25@3 65; calves at $3 00@6 00; Tex- 6 


ans, $2 60@3 15; Western rangers at 
$2 25@4 00. 
Hogs—Receipts, 39,000; weak and 10 


(@l5c lower; heavy packing and shipping ¢ 


lots at $3 40@3 70; common to choice 
mixed at $3 30@3 70; choice assorted at 
$3 3 70; light, $3 30@3 75; pigs at 
$2 2 60. 
Sheep—Receipts, 16,000; weak; in- 
Gi 20 to choice, $1 50@3 40; lambs $3 00 
4 50. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Headache, 
Druggists. 





A pleasant laxative. All 


Sweet | ¢. 


In this city, Oct. 28, by Rev. Fr. Doherty, 
Lawrence J. Colligan to Miss lvy M. Mathews, 
both of Augusta. 

In this city, Oct. 25, by Rev. J. M. Wyman, 
Robert Donaldson to Mrs. Ettie Trask, both of 
this city. 

In Auburn, Oct. 21, Geo. W. Hammond to 
Miss Hessie M. Carlisle, both of Kennebunk. 

In Bluehill, Oct. 26, by Rev. E. Bean, father 
of the bride, Rev. Edward C. Hayes, pastor of 
the Free Buptist church in Augusta, to Miss 
Annie L. Bean of Bluehill 

In Rangor, Oct. 22, Frank C. Youngs to 
Miss Grace L. Durgin. both of Bangor; Oct, 
22, Edward 8. Pitman to Miss Mattie H. 
Lewis, both of Bangor; Oct. 23, Frank Ru- 
dolph Wiggin of Belfast to Miss Mary Plaisted 
Hersey of angor; Oct. 23, Robert 5. Henry 
to Miss Annie H. Cutting, both of Bangor. 

In Brunswick, Henry wker to Mrs. 
Hattie E. Woodward, both of Brunswick. 

In Sucnegert. Oct. 17, Henry J. Verow of 
Brewer to Miss Edith A. Googins of Bucks- 


port. 

In Bar Harbor, Oct. 16, John K. Preble to 
Miss Myra Estelle Connors, both of Bar 

arbor. 

In Cambridge, Ma-s., Oct. 23, Fred J. Cas- 
well, formerly of Augusta, Me., to Miss Cora 
A. Seagrave of Cambri ge. 

In Caribou, Gothard E. Peterson to Miss 
Harriet F. Robinson ; Oct. 2, Leslie A. Abbott 
to Miss Sadie Randall, all of Woodland. 

In Clinton, Oct. 19, Franklin D. Libby to 
Miss Albie D. Whitten, both of Benton. 

In Dyer Brook, Oct..18, George E. Huntley 
of Smyrna to Miss L. M. Grant of Dyer Brook. 

In Dixtield, Oct. 15, Reuben Kimball of 
Boston to Miss Nellie Stanley o! Dixtield. 

In Eastport, Oct. 14, Robert _H. Pottle to 
Miss Jennie Stevenson, both of Eastport. 

In East Pittston, Oct. 22, Daniel H. Dunton 
to Sa Amanda F. Moody, both of White- 

eld. 

In Falmonth, Oct, 21, William E. Dunham 
to Miss Nellie M. Ricker, both of Portland. 

In Farmington, Oct. 22, Edward K. Wood- 
man to Miss Nellie M. Swift, both of Farm- 
ington. 

n Farmingdale, Oct. 22, Willard H. Went- 
worth to Miss Lettie I. Philbrick, both of 
West Gardiner. 

In Gorham, Oct. 12, John J. Tilton to Miss 
Stella M. Stokes, both of Epping, N. H. 

In Houlton, Oct. 22, Thomas S. Dickison, 
M. D., to Miss Almatia Nelson; Oct. 16, Bird- 
sill B, McIntyre to Miss Sally Cook, daughter 
of A. Harris Porter, all of Houlton. 

In Hallowell, Oct. 23, Arthur B. Church of 
Augusta to Miss May Emerson of Hallowell. 

In Jay, Oct. 22. Everett W. Bean of Jay to 
Miss Jennie M. Rowe of Wilton 

In Lamoine, Oct, 1¥, John I. Linscott to Miss 
Flora E. King, both of Lamoine. 

In Limerick, Oct. 11, Ervin D. Sawyer of 
Hiram to Miss Abbie L. Fogg of Limerick. 

In Monson, Oct. 21. John R. Williams to 
Miss Annie B. Butler, both of Monson. 

In Machiasport, Oct. 5, Lester B. Beal to 
Miss Ida L. Kinghorn, both of Machias. 

In Mt. sert, Oct. 12, Curtis H. Hodg- 
kins of Mt. Desert, to Miss Flavilla M. Tras 
of Tremont. 

In North Livermore, Sept. 24, at the Baptist 
Parsonage, sy? Rev. G. W. Colby, B. W. Knapp 
of Turner to Mrs.. Lottie A. Chase of Liver- 


more. 

In Norridgewock, Oct. 19, Chancy Holt to 
Miss Edith M. Gilman, both of Norridgewock. 

In Norway, Oct. 13, John T. Crooker of 
Livermore to Miss Lizzie A. Akers of Norway; 
Oct. 13, John York to Mrs. Sarah R. McGray, 
both of Norway. 

In Orland, Oct. 19, Fred J. Bowden to Miss 
Annie M. Bowden, both of Orland. 

In Oakdale, Oct. 18, Wm. H. Soule of Port- 
land, to Mrs. Emma L. Mann of Deering. 

In Portland, Oct. 19, Robert J. Norton to 
Miss ura. Doucett; Oct. 19, Charles W. 
Cordes to Miss Elvie C. Sylvester, all of 
Portland. 

In Pleasantdale, Oct, 23, Ernest Henry to 
Miss Mabel Robinson, both of Pleasantdale. 

In Phillips, Oct. 19, Oren A. Young of 
Boston to Miss Grace W. Morrison of Phillips. 

In Skowhegan, Oct. 23, Fred Heald of 
Fairfield to Miss Ruth E. Smith of Skowhe- 


an 

In Stoneham, Sept. 28, Lucius H. Jewett to 

to Mrs. Jennie M. Flanvers; Oct. 3, Elmer B. 

Earner to Miss Hattie Hefferine, all of Stone- 
am. 

In Steuben, Oct. 12, Charles B. Noonan of 

Gouldsboro to Miss Helen Leighton of Steu- 


n. 

In South Harpswell, Oct. 10, Samuel Alex- 
ander to Miss Fannie L. Alexander. 

In Saco, Oct. 12, Clarence Ellis to Miss 
Birdey M. Pyne, both of Biddeford; Oct 10, 
Charles Larrabee to Miss Rosa Slaver. 

In Surry, Oct. 12, Howard _C. Lord of Surry 
to Miss Mary A. Springer of Lamoine. 

In Tremont, Oct. 20, Ezekiel B. Jackson to 
Miss Fanny Thurston, both of Tremont. 

In Temple, ct 22, Lewis E. Hill of Wilton 
to Miss Amy Howe of Temple. 

In Winterport, Oct. 17, Charles E. Billings 
to Miss Lettie M. Turner, both of Bluehill; 
Oct. 22, Wm. James Kennedy of Bucksport to 
Miss Mary Belle Atwood of Winterport. 

In Welchville, Oct. 15, Rev. Samuel Rowe 
¢ yortiand to Mrs. Esther L. Rowe of Ox- 
ord. 

In Wellington, Oct. 5, J. Lee Collins to Miss 
Fanny Mitchell, both of Harmony. 

In West Baldwin, Oct. 9, W. P. Richardson 
ef West Baldwin to Miss Leona M. Dyer of 


Sebago. 
In Worcester, Mass., Roscoe .N. Clark of 
Danville Junction, Me., to Miss Florence 


Hartwell of Worcester. 


Bia. 


In this city, Oct. 24, Cora Bell, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Dunham, aged 5 a 
In Belfast, Oct. 21, Henry A. Dickey, aged 

64 years, 8 months; Oct. 22, George Holt, 
ope 76 years, 9 months. 

n Biddeford, Oct. 20, William M. Newell, 
aged 49 years; Oct. 21, Mrs. Mary E. Hi!l, 
ed 56 years. 

n Bartlett’s Island, Oct. 17, Ralph E. Tib- 
betts. aged 78 years. 

In Bucksport, Oct. 19, Thomas E. Mooney, 
ed 78 years, 

n_ Bridgton, Oct. 17, Frank B. Simpson, 
ed 56 years. 5 months. 

n Bangor, Oct, 25 Mrs. Jane Ellison, wife 
of Mark Ellison, aged 81 years, 2months; Oct. 
23, Grace A., daughter of the late Cyrus H. 
Sanborn, aged 29 years; Oct. 24, Mrs. Ann M. 
Porter, widow of the late Rev. Charles G. Por- 
ter,age 75 years, 8 months. 

In Brooksville, Oct. 16, John Wesley Jones, 
ed 59 years, 9 months. 

n Belmont, Oct. 15, Nancy Gray, aged 85 
years, 4 months. 

In Boothbay Harbor, Oct. 16, Mrs. Annie L. 
Reed, aged 31 years, 10 months. 
In Canaan, Oct. 20, Winthrop W. W. San- 


rn, aged 64 years. 
In Calais, Oct. 22, Samuel Curry, aged 70 
years, 3 months. 

In Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 16, George H. 
Brier of Belfast, Me., aged 62 years, 1 month. 

In Camden, Oct. 19, Walter S. Hobbs, aged 
34 years, 8 months. 

In Detroit, Mich., Oct. 12, Mrs. Aurelia B., 
wife of Capt. Alonzo Carter, aged 55 years. 

In Deering, Oct, 23, Mrs. Maria J. Conley, 
wife of Chas. F. Waterman, aged 31 years. 

In Duke Center, Penn., Winfield S. Lincoln, 
formerly of Houlton, Me., aged 43 years. 

In Des Moines, Ia., Uct. 13, Mrs. Mary R. 

Raymond, wife of Hon. N. B. Raymond, and 
eldest daughter of Rev. G. F. Magoun of Grin- 
nell, la., formerly of Bath, Me. 
In Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 10, Mrs. Eva L., 
wifeof A. J. Curtis, and only daughter of 1. W. 
and E. W. Andrews of So. Woodstock, Me., 
aged 40 years, 10 months. 

In Ellsworth, Oct. 19, Mrs. Lydia M., wife 
of Jchn B. Mitchell, aged 57 years, 6 months. 

In Ellsworth Falls, Oct 21, Asa Smith, aged 
86 years. 

In Eastport, Oct. 16, Mrs. Catherine Kilcup, 
aged 66 years, 10 months; Oct. 19, Mrs. Ann 
Garland, aged 70 years. 

In Freewan, Oct. 21, Mrs. Mae F., wife of 
Thaxter E. Cook and daughter of Josiah and 
Hannah A. Welch, aged 25 years, 6 months 

In Jonesport, Oct. 11, Agnes P., daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard F. White, aged 2 
mon Kaightville, Oct. 25, Rufus M 

n Knightville, Oct. 25, Rufus M., youngest 
son of Eben L. and Elizabeth Hopkins, ped 
21 years, 8 months. 

In Lewiston, Oct. 22, Hannah Everett; Oct. 
24, Thomas H., infant son of Mr.and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Collins, aged 7 montis; Oct. 24, 
Mrs. Emily 8., wife of David F. Noyes, Esq., 
aged 62 years. 

In Liverpool, England, Sept. 19, Calvin Nel- 
son Tolman, formerly of Rockland, Me., aged 
63 years. 

In Leeds, Mass., Oct. 17, Mrs. Joanna P. 
Howard, aged 73 years, 6 months. 

In Lubec, Oct. 17, Helen Watts. 

In Levant, Oct. 23, J.8. Fogg, aged 81 years, 
7 fn Mount Chase, Isie H 

n Mount Chase, Isie Hatt, aged 17, da - 
ter of Mrs. Electa Hatt. - nan 

n Machiasport, Oct. 11, Julia Hovey Sea- 
vey, , 63 years, 9 months. 

In Machias, Oct. 16, Mrs. Elizabeth S, 
widow of the late Dr. A. G. Peabody, aged 75 
years, 6 months. 

North Newport, Oct. 14, Mrs. Eliza Rich- 
ardson, aged 69 years 














Joseph 
months; 


d ZS years, 6 months. F 

n Princeton, Oct. 20, Francis 8. © 

Gelais, Jormeriy of Portland, a 5. Saw S 
e, 

pe a ege, class of 1879, aged 37 years, 

In Rockland, Oct. 13, Charles T. La 


Subscription for 200,000 shares of full paid ang 
non-assessable stock of 


THE BLACK WONDER & WEST END GOLD MINING ¢9, 


of Sherman, Hinsdale County, Col. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Col. 


Hon, HENRY A. STEARNS, Ex. Lieut.-Cov. of R. 1, President, 


Ceneral Office, 244 Washington St., Boston, Mass 

















$4.00 per ton. 


wood Gulch, and another in Burrows Park, 


whic! 2 handsome profit can be 


mines and mill. 


MILL 


the cost of treatment: 
No. 1, 
at * 
3, 
o 4, 


11,275 ** 
19,950 ** - 
21,010 ** = 


Black Wonder is about 200 feet lon 


country, there seems to be no poss 
West 


from the 
Mr. 


gays: ‘I made a careful inspection of The 


whose ore 
The Black 
lowing ratios to the ton: 


No. 1, gold 25 oz., silver 
"2 "ae ~ - 
a& “* 
& * § 
é.* > 
ag - & 


up to grass roots, a distance of feet.”” 


W. F. Reinert, Editor and Mining En 
by the writer from the Black Wonder M 


of the stope from which the sample was 
ore lying upon the foot wall. 
52.2 oz. silver 


one solid body of ore. 


velop our mineral resources. We are wel 
Black Wonder Mining Co. 
confidence and good will. 


(Signed) Ww. i. 
so 


pany, subscriptions are invited for 
200,000 Shares 
In Blocks of 100 


payment as it is made. 


taken. 


mineral value. 


244 WASHINCTON 


W. B. Jackson, mining engineer and inventor of the Jackson 


The Editor of the Times, Lake City, Col., 
Wonder mine of late that our readers must be pretty well acquainted with this promising 
property; however, we are of the opinion that too much cannot be said about it, as in al! parts 
of the mine the pay mineral shows up well. The tellurium ore ta the upper drift has only 
recently been encountered, oe ee the mine contains rich ore from the upper cross-cut 


feet from the surface, gave returns of 7 oz. 
Another a 


per ton; another 43.88 oz. gol 
conclusion that as depth is gained on the vein the ore strata will come together, forming 


0. H. K 
HENRY 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


To carry out the improvements enumerated above and to provide 8 working 
capital to be used in equipping and developing other mines owned by 


All subscriptions, remittances therefor, 
tographs of the works and mines, should be made to 


EDWARD C. DAVIS, 


LOCATION OF PROPERTY. 


The above {Illustration shows the location of the mines of The Black Wonder and West 
End Gold Mining Company, also their new 30-stamp mill in Sherman, Hinsdale county, Colo. 
rado, costing $70,000, equipped with the latest machinery, from the well-known firm of Fraser 
& Chalmers, Chicago, Ill., for the extraction of gold, silver and copper by the lixiviation 
Process, having a capacity of from 50 to 60 tons daily, ' 


at @ cost of treatment not exceeding 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY. 


The property of The Black Wonder and West End Gold Mining Company, in addition te 
the mill, consists of fourteen (14) full Severnment mining claims, ten (10) acres each, twelve 
of which are located in the town of Sherman, in close proximity to the mill, one in Cotton. 


at a distance of four and five miles respectively; 


& tramway for conveying ores from the mines to the mill; also a town site of 120 acres, and 
& valuable water power of 200 h. p., making one of the largest and best equipped gold min. 
ing companies in Colorado, which has been brought about by the consolidation, on Sept. 26. 
ef The Black Wonder Gold and Silver Mining Company and The West End Gold Mining Com. 
pany. heretofore operated under separate charters. 


DEVELOPMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


Two of the fourteen mining properties owned by this company, The Black Wonder anf 
West End, have been quite extensively developed, the former having been opened up to a 
depth of 375 feet, with over 2500 feet of tunnelling on the vein, from which carload ship 
ments have been made netting the company from $50 to $150 per ton. A 700-foot cross-cut 
tunnel is now being driven (367 feet already completed), which will open up The Black Woo 
der mine at a depth of 636 feet, from which point, tunnels will be extended to open up de 
Weece End and Olive mines, and, when completed, will cut the vein of the Olive at a depth 
of about 1500 feet, and the West End over 1100 feet, thus putting all three mines in cond!- 
tion for a large daily output for many years, and insuring handsome dividends, which are ex- 
pected to begin by April 1, 1896. In addition to completing The Black Wonder cross-cut tunnel 
No. 2 (referred to above as the *‘700-foot cross-cut tunnel’’), the Directors propose to put ia 
sampling works in connection with the mill, so as to be able to treat custom pares on 
made; 


put in an automatic conveying bearth 


for cooling and conveying the ores from the chloridizing chambers to the leaching tanks, thus 
eaving the labor of four men; alse an electric plant for furnishing power and light for the 


RETURNS. 


The following are fair samples of the mill returns (not assays) to date; after deducting 


19,740 lbs. returned in go’d and silver 


“ “ 


EXPERT OPINIONS. 


Horace F. Brown, Mining Engineer, with Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago, Tll., says: “The 
Black Wonder vein consists of an enormous dyke of trachyte, which completely fills an enor- 
mous fissure in the granite of which the mountain is composed. The main ore chute in The 

. the vein from two to eight feet in thickness, 
been opened by tunnels, shafts and levels to the depth of 375 feet. With so complete a mill 
and abundant resources for taining ore, Doth from their own mines and the rich surrounding 

ble reason Why the operations of The Black Wonder and 
a Gold Mining Comps~y will not be a perfect financial success."’ 

Mr. D. A. Farrell, mine owner and engineer, Lake City, Col., says: ‘‘I have no fears but 
that the ores from The Biack Wonder, Olive and Mineral Flower, res 
West Bnd and Come Up, would necessitate your incrvasia 


and has 


together with the ¢ 
the capacity ef your 1 
yrocess, Puello, 


Black Wonder and West End mines, examinin 


the +ynnels, cross-cuts, entries, levels and stopes. The vein is large and wel! 
beyond doubt a true fissure. The amount of ore would seem to be inexhaustible. 
hesitation in saying that with a well and p: 
be a large producer and will pay good dividends on the investment."’ 

A correspondent of the United States Investor, Boston, says: ‘‘I do not hesitate to state 
that The Black Wonder mine is a legitimate enterprise, being worked in good faith, and one 
roduct is of such a character and grade as to insure bandsome profits. While at 
Yonder mine I procured six different samples, and saw them assayed with the fol- 


roperly constructed mill the mine will continue to 


575 oz., value per ton.. $888.75 
“ * = oe 6 64. 6,200.45 
306 “* 425.50 
150 “* 200.50 
200 “* 542.00 
100 “* “oe 1,507.00 
says: ‘‘So much has been said about The Black 


neer, Denver, Col., says: ‘“‘A fair sample taken 
e in the upper stope of the first level, about 35 
ld and 173 oz. silver to the ton. The breast 
taken is from 18 inches to three feet in width, the 
in lower workings returned 25.8 oz. gold and 
94 oz. silver per ton. Indications lead to the 


Lake City, Col., Feb. 2, 1595. 


The undersigned have been residents of this county for many years, and are beavily {- 
terested in the honest and efficient management of every enterprise that undertakes to de 


acquainted with the managing officers of the 


Its business has been conducted here in a way to command our 
From the outset its operations have been characterized by rigid 
economy and a spirit of caution and prudence. 

EDGARTON, County Treasurer. 

gy County Surveyor. 


County Supt. Schoo 


1G hools. 
DERST, Cashier Miners’ & Merchants’ Bank 


the Com- 


of Treasury Stock, 
Shares and Upwards, 


AT ONLY FORTY (40) CENTS PER SHARE, 


Payable as follows: 25 per cent. with subscription, and 25 per cent. 
thirty days from date thereof until balance is paid. 


Upon receipt of subscription, stock will be issued and held until final payment has bee® 
made, when it will be forwarded to the subscriber, but receipt will be given for each P 
FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT WILL BE ALLOWED 
FULL CASH PAYMENT ACCOMPANIES THE SUBSCRIPTION. 

This offer of 200,000 shares of treasury stock AT BUT 40 PER CENT 
VALUE, presents an opportunity for a mining investment of unusual merit, and at & rate 
that will net the investor 150 per cent. profit when the stock advances to par. 
stock should readily sell when listed on the Stock 
where applications will be made as soon as the 200,000 shares of treasury st 
All subscriptions will be entered in the order received, and in case of over-s¥ 
tion the right is reserved to return the subscription or apportion the amount. : 

Investors should bear in mind that the Black Wonder and West End Gold Mining ©o™ 
pany is one of the largest in Colorado, owning as it does 14 mining properties, a tow? 
of 120 acres, on which 30 houses have already been built, and a 30-stamp will, 
by experts the most complete of its type in the couhtry, where the gold, silver and 
are extracted with but one treatment. with a saving of from 90 to 95 per cent. of the f 
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and applications for prospectus, containing phe 


ST., ROOM 8, BOSTON. 
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Odiorne Merchant, aged 8 years,8 months; 
Oct. 17, Phoebe M., wife of Joseph F. Mc- 
Kinney. aged 53 years, 4 months. 
In xbury, Oct. 14, Mrs. Naomi Taylor, 
aged 88 years. : ‘ 
. n Saco, Oct. 20, Eliza A. Mitchell, aged 71 
ears. 
In Skowhegan, Oct. 21, William H. Richard- 
son, aged 45 years. 
en Smithfield, Oct. 20, Harry Peavey, aged 
years. 
In South Chesterville, Oct. 5, Mrs. Emma, 
wife of R. H. Eaton, formerly of Belgrade, 
aged 53 years. 
n Somerville, Mass., Oct. 20, Angus D. Mc- 

Intyre, formerly of Portland. 
In Standish, Oct. 19, Mrs. Cora E. Morse, 
wife of Arthur H. Wiggin, aged 27 years, 8 
months. 
,In South Thomaston, Oct. 13, David T. 
riffin, a native of Palermo, aged 64 years. 

In Sargentville, Oct. 21, Lucius Bolles Sar- 
gent, aged 75 years, 9 months. 

n Sullivan, Sept. 4, Charles W. Colson, 
ed 33 years 1 month. 2 

n Seal Harbor, Oct. 16, Morris L., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Clement, aged 9 mos. 
In Temple, Oct. 18, Cynthia A. Wright, 


36 years. é 
den. Oct. 20, Louis, infant of 








bee, 
d 42 years, 7 months; . "Lottie 
Sieaces, daughter of i, an Fanitie 


Charles Hand Pidaiis Goodell sued 3 
. aD 1a ° le 
In Waldoboro, Oct. 23, Wilbur J. Grafton, 


;, Ella 

st. 20, Mrs. E > 
Oc ed 43 years. 
Hoffses, aged 9 


ed 52 years, 4 months; 

» Wife of Jabez Wallace, 
months; Oot, 17, Reuben 
years, 3 months. ” 

In Woodfords, Oct. 19, Christean, ¢ 
Caristean and Margaret Lauritso, 4 " 
2 months. : a 

I. West Cumberland, Oct, 22, Mrs. ot 66 
E., wife of en L. Wilson, 
years, 4 months. ? ‘ 
' In Westport, Oct. 14, Capt. Jeremiah Fer’ 
aged 8U years; Oct. 21, Joba Wesley 

x 79 years, 11 months. , he 

e Vosmputh. Oct. 23, Mrs. Ann, wife of t 
late John Lysath, aged 82 years. M. Ba 

In York. Oct. 10, Mrs. Julie ‘all 
widow of the late Jonathan 5. barre’ 
87 years, 2 months. 
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